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THE ENJOYMENTS OF « FAITH IN THE 
TURINGS OF THE IMAGINATION.” 
Tertullian thus calls his representations of the 
infernal regions, which he recommends to his 
readers instead of the varied exciting and cruel 
exhibitions of the Roman amphitheatre. Such re- 
presentations have been in all ages profusely dwelt 
upon by rhetoricians, from the lurid photography of 
the fiery African to the pulpit eloquence and plat- 
form platitudes of the popular preachers and orators 
of the present day. It might be asked whether the 
human tortures of the circus, which went to sum 
up the pleasures of a “ Roman holiday,”—perform- 
ances which Tertullian and Augustine had formerly 
frequented, scenes in which they did not deny 
they had at one time delighted,—might not have 
imperceptibly affixed a corresponding stamp on 
their impressions of the future invisible world, 
which produced such curious and horrid transfor- 
mations in heaven of what these Christian fathers 
had witnessed, unnerved and with interest, on 
earth. What moved them in the past had they 
not transferred to the religious emotions of the 
present and the future? We might inquire also 
whether the African genius, observed in all parts 
of the peninsula, which in the agonies, bloodshed, 
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and death of the living has presented the consola- 
tions of religion to the survivors on earth, and the 
great source of comfort to the shades below, may 
not have influenced by climate or descent these 
Africans, Tertullian and Augustine. 

The human sacrifices of old to make atonement 
to the gods in the city of Carthage may have been 
reflected in the hearts of its modern and Christiar, 
in place of its heathen and ancient, inhabitants. 
A long list of eminent theologians could be given 
who have displayed parallel declamation on this 
subject, and quotations from their discourses may 
be read in the History of Opinions on a Future 
State, by Alger. 

That the pleasures of those in paradise are sup- 
plemented by the pains of those who are condemned 
to hell is either expressed or may be reasonably 
inferred from the lancuage of these discourses. 
These writers would literally unveil or exaggerate 
in their imagination what has even been taken 
figuratively or spiritually in the Scripture, and by 
commentators on the text. 

The wit or humour, coarse or homely illustra- 
tions bordering on profanity, alleged against 
Spurgeon and Moody may constantly be found in 
Tertullian ; but the most pointed and sustained 
example may be met with in vol. ii. p. 163, of 
the writings of Tertullian, translated in Clark’s 
“ Ante-Nicene Christian Library.” 

On the Flesh of Christ, p. 165, chap. ii. : 

“Marcion would blot out the records of Christ’s na- 
tivity, and is indignantly rebuked by Tertullian for so 
startling a heresy.” 

“ Clearly enough is the Nativity announced by Gabriel. 
But what has Marcion to do with the Creator's angel? 
The conception in the Virgin’s womb is also set plainly 
before us. But what concern has he with the Creator's 
prophet, Isaiah? He, Marcion, will not brook delay, 
since without any prophetic announcement did he bring 
down Christ from heaven. Away, says he, with that 
eteraal plaguy taxing of Cesar, and the scanty inn, and 
the squalid swaddling clothes, and the hard stable. We 
do not care a jot for that multitude of the heavenly host 
which praised their Lord at night. Let the shepherds 
take better care of their flock, and let the wise men 
spare their legs so long a journey; let them keep their 
gold to themselves. Let Herod, too, mend his manners, 
so that Jeremy may not glory over him. Spare also 
the babe from circumcision, that he may escape the 
pain thereof; nor let him be brought into the Temple, 
lest he burden his parents with the expense of the offering ; 
nor let him be handed to Simeon, lest the old man be 
saddened at the point of death. Let that old woman 
also hold her tongue, lest she should bewitch the child. 
After such a fashion as this, 7 suppose you have had, UO 
Marcion, the hardihood of blotting out the original 
records of the history of Christ, that his flesh may lose 
the proofs of its reality.” 


First, Tertullian writes, Marcion “says.” Ter- 
tullian afterwards allows that Marcion never said 
it, but he, Tertullian, has supposed it for him. 
We may presume Marcion never delivered himself 
of such raillery, when there were the common 
enemies of the faith, the Pagans, Celsus, or the 
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Jews, ready to assail with every sarcasm the creed 
of Christianity. But Tertullian found in Marcion 
an excuse for his own, the same as the wit of 
infidels. As there is no evidence that the Gnostics 
treated the Scriptures with the levity attributed to 
them by Tertullian, he must, therefore, have been 
turning into ridicule the sense of the objections 
the Gnostics may have urged against the chapters 
on the Nativity in Matthew and Luke, and in the 
apocryphal gospels, which the Gnostics left out of 
their Christianity. Marcion is said to have am- 
putated, and Valentinus to have allegorized, this 

art in the narrative of the Evangelists. Tertul- 
fian himself admits that he puts, as I have said, 
hypothetically, this ridicule or abuse or blasphemy 
into the mouth of Marcion. 

Marcion is said to have been a sincere and pious 
individual, and, therefore, probably very far from 
employing the expressions given to him by Ter- 
tullian. 

Marcion and the Gnostics must have known 
they were the most exposed to ridicule by 
heathens and Christians. Irenzus, against heresies, 
used ribaldry against Gnostic systems and theories 
of Christianity. Tertullian followed in the same 
line. 

Bishop Kaye on Tertullian, p. 514, says,+“ the 
whole system of the Gnostics is so replete with 
absurdity, he should be disposed to pass it over 
without notice,” and p. 524, that the attempts of 
some moderns, which Mosheim has noticed, “to re- 
concile the Valentinian doctrines with reason” are 
hopeless. The bishop, however, appears to me, 
p. 597, to have been mistaken in charging the 
Gnostics with the “opprobrious terms” in the 
same chapters, to which I have referred, of the De 
Carne Christi. It is in this treatise of Tertullian, 
On the Flesh of Christ, after he has himself tried 
to put as absurdly as pao | the statements of 
Scripture on the subject of the Nativity, and even 
of the Resurrection, that in spite of it he defiantly 
flaunted his faith in the face of his antagonist, in 
often quoted and celebrated 2 err oe 

Tertullian continues the Nativity to the end of 
the fourth chapter. In it, caricaturing Marcion, 
he exceeds in grossness what he had said in the 
second chapter. He makes Marcion utter against 
the conception of Christ by the Virgin what Celsus 
at the time, and Voltaire afterwards, expressed, 
and perhaps took from his predecessor. Then in 
the fifth chapter he turns to the sufferings and 
resurrection of the Saviour :— 

“There are, to be sure, other things also quite as 
foolish as the birth of Christ, which have reference to 
the humiliations and sufferings of God. . . . For which 
is more unworthy of God, which is more likely to raise 
a blush of shame, that God should be born, or that he 
should die? that he should bear the flesh or the cross? 
be circumcised, or be crucified? be cradled, or be 
coffined!? be laid in a manger or a tomb? 

“*The Son of God was crucified; I am not ashamed 





And the Son 

it is by all means to be believed, because 

And he was buried, and rose again ; the 
it is imp 


because men must need be ashamed of it. 


of God died ; 
it is absurd. 
fact is certain, t 

Bishop Kaye, in his preface to his work on Ter- 
tullian, p. xix, says :— 

‘* Neander has found matter for admiration in passages 
in which others have found nothing but extravagance 
and absurdity—the concluding passage on spectacles, 
which called forth Gibbon's animadversions, and the 
celebrated declaration, Certum est quia impossibile.” 

Bishop Kaye, apparently with Neander, would 
apologize for them in consideration of the context. 

W. J. Breen. 





Oxford and Cambridge Club. 





A LIST OF WORKS ON SWORD PLAY. 
(Continued from p. 243.) 


1701. Questions 
Vépée... par Labat... 
8vo., pp. viii-129. 

1705. The English fencing-master; or, the compleat 
tutor of the small sword... By Henry Biackwell. 
London, printed for J. Sprint... and H. Montgomery 

1705. 4to., pp. xii-56; 5 plates. M. 

Nobleza de la espada, cuyo esplendor se expressa en 
tres libros, segun ciencia, arte y esperiencia....Por... 
Francisco Lorenz de Rada....En Madrid....Joseph Ro- 
driguez Escobar. Aiio de 1705. Folio. L., PP. Xxviii-204, 
5 plates ; II., pp. xii-334, 33 plates ; III., ** En Madrid: 
por Diego Martinez Abad,” pp. viii-622, 62 plates. M. 

1707. Hope (Sir William), A new, short, and easy 
method of fencing. Edinburgh, 1707 


ou de 
1701. 


sur l’art en fait d’armes, 
Toulouse, G. Robert, 


1712. Fabris (Salvator), Ital. fechtkunst, ke. Leipzig, 
712. Folio. 2 rthir. 16 sgr. 
1713. Scienza e practica d’arme di Salvatore Fabris. 


Deutsch von Joh. Joach. Hymitzschen. Leipzig, 1713. 
Bei Johann Herbord (Ital. und Deutsch). Fol. 

1714. Hope’s new method of fencing: ... the author 
is ready to defend the same either by argument or 
practice, before any two understandin; g sword- -men, against 
any fencing master who shali impung (sic) it. The 
second edition. By Sir William Hope, of Balcomie.... 


Edinburgh : printed by James Watson....pccxrv. 4to., 
pp- xvi-290, 2 folding sheets of rules and positions. M. 
1715. Alexander Doyle. Neu altmodische ritterliche 


fecht- und schirmkunst. Niirnberg, 1715. 

1717. Chevigny (— de). La science des personnes de 
la cour, de l’epée, et de la robe...ouvrage...augmenté dans 
cette V. edition...par H. P. de Limiers. Amsterdam, 
1717. 12mo. 

1721. Liart de tirer des armes, réduit en abrégé 
ge a J. de Brye. Paris, C. L. Thiboust, 
1721. In-12. 

1724. A vindication of the true art of self-defence, 
with a proposal...for erecting a court of honour in Great 
Britain....To which is annexed a short...memorial for 
sword-men. By Sir William Hope, Baronet. ...Edin- 
ae: printed by William Brown and Co. mpcoxxiv. 
8vo., pp. x-xvi-188, folding plate. M. 
ont 38. the expert swordsman’ scompanion. By Donald 
MacBane. Glasgow, 1728. 8vo. 

1729. Neu altmodische ritterliche fecht- und schirm- 
kunst von Alexander Doyle. Niirnberg, 1729. 8vo. 


A vindication of the true art of self-defence, with a 
proposal... 
for sword-men. 
plate. 


for erecting a court of honour...a...memorial 
By Sir William Hope. 1729. Sm. 8vo., 
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1730. Blackwell (Henry). The gentleman's tutor for 
the small sword; or, the compleat English fencing 
master. London, 1730. 4to. B. 

1731. L’art de tirer des armes réduit en abrégé 
méthodique...par J. de Brye. Paris, 1731. 

1734. The art of fencing, or, the use of the small 
sword. Translated from...L’Abbat...By Andrew Mahon 
...Dublin: printed by James Hoey...1734. 8vo., 
pp. vi-x-136, 12 plates. M. 

Chevigny (— de). Lascienza delle persone di corte, di 
spada e di toga, accresciuta di vari tratti di H. P. de 
Limiers dottore di legge, ed arricchita di molte figure in 
rame : traduzione dal francese de Salvaggio Canturani. 
Venezia, 1734. 4 vols. in-12, nella stamperia Baglioni. 

1735. The art of fencing, or the use of the small 
sword. Translated from...L’Abbat...By Andrew Mahon 
...Londen : printed for Richard Wellington...wpccxxxv. 
Svo., pp. Vi-x-13%, 12 plates. This is the work of 1734, 
with a new title-page. M. 

1736. Nouveau traité de la perfection sur le fait des 
armes...Par...P{ierre] J[acques] F{rancois}] Girard.... 
Enseignant la n.aniere de combattre, de l’epée de pointe 
seule, tous les gardes étrangeres, l’espadon....A Paris, 
chez Moette...upecxxxvi. Obl. 4to., pp. vi-l64; engd. 
second title, portrait, and 116 plates. Sword-play, 
pp. 1-110; 77 plates. 

1737. Traité des armes...par...P. J. F. Girard...En- 
seignant la maniere de combattre de l’epée...A Paris, 
chez Moette...mpecxxxvil. Obl. 4to., pp. vi-164; engd. 
second title, portrait, and 116 plates. Sword-piay, 
pp. 1-110; 77 plates. The work of 1736 with a new 
title-page. M. 

1739. Kahn (Anton Friedrich). Anfangsgriinde der 
fechtkunst. Gittingen, 1739. 4to. 

1740. Girard (P. J. Fr.). Traitédes armes. La Haye, 
1740. Obl. 4to. B. 

1742. Chevigny (—- de). La scienza delle persone di 
corte, di spada, e di toga, accresciuta di vari tratti di 
H. P. de Limiers...traduzione dal francese di Salvaggio 
Canturani. Venezia, 1742. 4 vols. in-12, nella stamperia 
Baglioni. 

1747. A treatise upon the useful science of defence, 
connecting the small sword and back sword....Also an 
examination into the performances of the most noted 
masters of the back sword....By Capt. John Godfrey. 
Londos...T. Gardner...mpccxLvu. 4to., pp. viii-66. M. 

1749. Schmidt (Johann Andreas). Fecht- und ex- 
ercitien- meister griindlich lehrende fecht-schule. Niirn- 
berg, 1749. 8vo. , 

1750. Schmidt's Fechtkunst. Niirnberg, 1750. 8vo. 

1752. La science des personnes de cour, d’epée, et 
de robe, commencée par Mr. de Chevigni, continuée par 
Mr. [H. P.] de Limiers, revue, corigée, &...augmentée par 
Mr. Pierre Massuet....Tome septieme. Parte I....Am- 
sterdam, chez Z. Chatelain & Fils. mpccuir. 12mo. 
“De l'art de faire des armes.” Chapitre x., pp. 118-138; 
8 folding plates. M. 

Uebungen auf dem fiirstlichen siichsischen hof- und 
fechtboden in Weimar, von S. U. F. Weischner. Weimar, 
1752, 8vo. 

1755. L'académie de VYhomme d’épée, X&c., par 
Ms. Girard. A La Haye, 1755. Obl. folio. 

1758. Ragionamenti accademici intorno all’ arte della 
scherma, da Allessandro di Marco.... Napoli, 1758. 

1759. Discorsi istruttivi ne’ quali si tratta in parti- 
<olare intorno all’ arte della scherma, da Alessandro di 
Marco. Napoli, 1759. 

_1760. Schmidt (Jh. Andr.). Lehrende fechtschule. 
Niirnberg, Stein, 1760. 8vo., mit kpf. 

1761. Kahn (Anton Friedrich), Anfangsgriinde der 
fechtkunst. Helmstidt, 1761. 4to., mit 25 kpf. 
Riflessioni fisiche e geometriche circa la misura del 








tempo ed equilibrio di quello, e della natural disposizione 
ed agilita del competitori in materia di scherma, e regola- 
menti essenziali per saggiamente munirsi da ogni incon- 
siderato periglio sul cimento della spada nuda; da 
Alessandro di Marco. Napoli, 1761. 

1763. L'ecole des armes, avec |’explication général 

des principales attitudes et positions concernant |’escrime 
..Par Mr. Angelo [Malevolti Tremamondo (Dominico)]. 
A Londres: chez R. & J. Dodsley....mpectxur. Obl. fol., 
60 folios, lettered not numbered ; 47 plates. M. 

1764. Uebungen auf dem fiirstlichen siichsischen 
hoffechtboden zu Weimar, von 8. C. F. Weischner, verb. 
und verm aufl. Weimar, 1764. S8vo. 

1765. Angelo Malevolti Tremamondo (Dominico). The 
school of fencing. London, 1765. 4to. 

L’escrime pratique ou principes de la science des armes, 
par Daniel O’Sullivan. Paris, Seb. Jorry, 1765. 12mo. 

[Encyclopédie...par M. Diderot...(et) M. D’Alembert.] 
Recueil de planches....Troisiéme livraison:...A Paris, 
chez Briasson....mpccLtxv....Folio. No. V. Escrime, pp. 
1-15; 53 figs. on 15 plates. M. 

1766. Ritterliche geschicklichkeit im fechten durch 
ungezwungene stellungen. Mit 30 kpf. 4to. Weimar, 
1766, Hoffmann. 

L’art des armes, ou la mani¢re la plus certaine de se 
servir utilement de l’épée...par M. [Guillaume] Danet.... 
A Paris, chez Herissant....1pccLXvi. 8vo., pp. 4-xxxviii- 
250; engraved portrait, frontispiece, and 33 folding 
plates of positions. F. have notes of a work other- 
wise answering to the above, in 2 vols., and similarly, in 
3 vols. 

Observations sur le traité de Z’art des armes [de M. 
Gme. Danet], pour servir de défense a la vérité des 
principes enseignés par les maitres d’armes de Paris 
[par — de La Boéssiérej. Paris, 1766. 8vo. 

Traité de l'art des armes, par — de La Boéssiére. 
Paris, 1766. Svo. 

1770. La théorie pratique de l’escrime, pour la pointe 
seule, avec des remarques pour l’assaut, par Battier. 
Paris, 1770. 12mo. 

1771. The fencer’s guide. By Andrew Lonnergan. 
London, 1771. 8vo. 

Fencing familiarized; or, a new treatise on the art of 
sword-play.— L’art des armes simplifié, ou nouveau traité 
sur la maniére do se servir de l'épée.—By J. Olivier. 
London, 1771. Svo. 6s. Tllustrated. In Eng. and Fr. 

Heinrich Christoph. Ranis....Anweisung zur fecht- 
kunst. Mit kupfern. Berlin, bei August Mylius, 1771. 
8vo., pp. xlviii-232; 4 folding plates. 20sgr. M. 

1772. La théorie pratique de l’escrime, pour la pointe 
seule, avec des remarques instructives sur l’assaut, et les 
moyens d’y purvenir par gradation...par...Battier. Paris, 
de Poilly, 1772. In-12. 

The fencer’s guide...in 4 parts....By Andrew Lonner- 
gan. London, 1772. 8vo. 7s. 

1775. Maximes et instructions sur l'art de tirer des 
armes, par le chevalier de Fréville. A Petersbourg, 
1775. 8vo. 

Manuel militaire, ou l'art de vaincre par l’épée, par de 
Navarre, A Paris, 1775. 12mo. 

1776. Maximes et instructions sur l'art de tirer des 
armes, par de Fréville. Petersbourg and Leipzig, 1776. 
8vo. 

Temlichs anfangsgriinde der fechtkunst. Halle, 1776. 
8vo. 

1777. Vester (— ) anleitung zur adelichen fechtkunst. 
Breslau, 1777. 8vo. 

1778. Nouveau traité de l’art des armes dans lequel 
on établit les principes certains de cet art...par | Nicolas] 
Demeuse. Liege, 1778. 12mo. 

1780. The army and navy gentleman’s companion ; 
or a new and complete treatise of the theory and practice 
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of fencing....By J. Macarthur. London, 1780. 4to. 
10s. 6d. 

Fencing familiarized ; or a new treatise on the art of 
sword play.—L’art des armes simplifié.—By J. Olivier. 
London, 1780. 8vo. Eng. and Fr. 
Schmidt (Jh. Andr.). Fechtkunst oder anweisung in 


stoss und hieb, wie auch zum ringen und voltigiren. 
Niirnberg, Schneider, 1780. 12mo., mit 82 fig. 


Schmidt. Fechtkunst auf stoss und hieb. Leipzig, 
1780. 8vo. 
1781. The army and navy gentleman's companion ; 


or a new and complete treatise of the theory and practice 
of fencing....By J. Macarthur. London, 1781. 4to. 
Mangano (Guido Antonio del). Riflessioni filosofiche 
sopra l’arte della scherma. Pavia, 1781. In-8 (senza 
nome di stamperia). 
782. Chevigny (— de). La scienza delle persone di 
corte, di spada e di toga, accresciuta di vari tratti di 
H. P. de Limiers...traduzione dal francese di Salvaggio 


Canturani. Napoli, 1782. 4 vols. in-12, di Antonio 
Cervone. 
1783. Joh. Georg Heinrich Haspelmachers systema- 


tische abhandlung von den echiidlichen folgen einer 
nicht auf sichern regeln gegriindeten fechtkunst, nebst 
einer anweisung, wie man solche vermeiden kann. 
Helmstidt, bei Joh. Heinr. Kiihnlin, 1783. 8vo. 

1784. The army and navy gentleman's companion ; 
or a new and complete treatise vf the theory and practice 
of fencing....By J. Macarthur. London, 1784. 4to. 

1786. Kneyclopédie méthodique. Arts académiques. 
Equitation, escrime, danse et art de nager. A Paris, 
chez Panckoucke....mpccLXXXxvVI....4to., pp. vi-446; 16 
plates. Escrime, pp. 291-311. The 11 double-page 
plates are bound with “ Arts et métiers méchaniques, 
planches.” Tome vii. Paris, 1786. 

Versuch iiber das kontrafechten auf die rechte und 
linke Hand, nach Kreusslerschen griindsatzen. Jena, 
Croker, 1786. 4to. 9 gr. 

1787. Angelo’s School of fencing,-with the principal 
attitudes and positions of the art. Trans. by Rowland- 
son. 1787. Obl. Svo., 47 plates. 

The art of fencing, or the use of the small sword... 
by James Underwood....Dublin : printed by T. Byrne.. 
MDOCOLXXXVII, SVO., pp. 55. 

1788 (?) The new royal cyclopewdia....Vol. I. By George 
Selby Howard....London....Alex. Hogg. [17881] Folio. 
** A treatise on the art of fencing,” pp. 858-891 ; 28 figs. 
on 2 plates. M. 

1790. Anti-pugilism; or the science of defence ex- 
emplified in...lessons for the practise of the broad sword 
and single stick....By a Highland officer....London....J. 
Aitkin....1790....8vo., pp. 48; 4 plates. 2s.6d. M. 

1791. Fliichtige bemerkungen iiber die verschiedene 
art zu fechten einiger universitaten von einen fleissigen 
beobachter. Halle, 1791. 


1792. Fliichtige bemerkungen iiber die verschiedene 
art zu fechten einiger universitaten. Halle, 1792. 8vo. 
1796. Griindliche abhandlung der fechtkunst auf 


den hicb zu fuss und zu pferde, mit kupf., von Karl 
Timmlich. Wien, 1796. 4to. 

Rules and regulations for the sword exercise of the 
cavalry. London (War Office), 1796. Royal 8vo., 29 
folding plates 

1797. Schmidt (J. A.). Lehrschule der fechikunst. 
Berlin, Maurer, 1797. 4to., mit 8 kpf. 


1798. L’art des armes, ou Ja maniére la plus certaine 
de se servir utilement de l’épée....Par M. [Guillaume] 
Danet. Nouv. (3°) édit. Paris, 1798. In-8, 2 vols. ; 
47 pl. 10 fr. 


Micheli (Michele). Trattato in lode dell’ arte della 
scherma. Firenze, 1798. In-8, stamperia granducale. 


Grundriss der fechtkunst als gymnastische uebung 





betrachtet, von Joh. Adolph Karl Roux. Jena, 1798, 
vo. 

Art of defense on foot with the broad sword and sabre, 
uniting the Scotch and Austrian methods into one 
regular system, to which are added remarks on the 


spadroon. By C. Roworth. London, 1798. 8vo. 
Griindliche und volletandige anweisung in der 

Deutschen fechtkunst auf stoss und hieb. Jena, in 

Wolfgang Stahls buchandlung. Mit kupf. 1798. 4to. 
1799. Angelo Malevolti Tremamondo (Dominico), 


The school of fencing. Translated by Rowlandson. 


London, 1799. 8vo. 

Maximes et instructions sur l'art de tirer des armes, 
par le chevalier de Fréville. A Leipzig, 1799. 8vo, 

Grundriss der fechtkunst, als gymnastische uebung 
betrachtet, von Joh. Adolph Kari Roux. Jena und 
Leipzig, Barth, 1799. Gr. &. 

Sword exercise for the cavalry, with 6 engs. London, 
1799. 8vo. 

Frepv. W. Foster. 
The Grove, Camberwell. 
(To be continued.) 


Otp Woman’s Gossip !—Some very pleasant 
“ Old Woman’s Gossip,” by the celebrated actress 
Frances Anne Kemble (niece of the great John), 
is now appearing in successive numbers of the 
Atlantic Monthly. of our theatrical or 
gossiping weeklies ought to reprint at least the 
anecdotes of it, and its recollections of bygone 
worthies of the stage and world. Two that show the 
knowledge of Shakspere and history by “ members 
of the best London society ” in 186- should not be 
lost. A young Guardsman was induced by the 
enthusiasm of the gay society of London into going 
for once to see a play of Shakspere’s—Hamlet, 
acted by Fechter. “ After sitting dutifully through 
some scenes in silence, he turned to a fellow 
Guardsman, who was painfully looking and listen- 
ing by his side, with the grave remark, ‘I say, 
George, dooced odd play this; it’s all full of 
quotations.’” Another very amiable and extremely 
handsome young fellow was “honoured with a 
command to attend a fancy ball at the Palace. 
He consulted a cousin of his, and friend of mine, 
as to his costume on the occasion. ‘Go as the 
Black Prince, dear Fountaine, said she; ‘ you 
will look so lovely in armour.’—‘ Oh, hang it, 
Polly, though, I shouldn’t like to black my face,’ 
was the ingenuous reply. A _ very fine lady, 
coming in to visit the said ‘ cousin Polly’ after his 
departure, and hearing of his remark upon the 
subject of the hero of Crecy, went into fits of 
laughter, and as soon as she recovered breath 
enough to speak, exclaimed, ‘ Well, to be sure, 
poor fellow, it would be a pity ; you know he is so 
very handsome’; the ingenuous vanity of the 
lad’s objection being the only point apparent in 
his reply to his admiring and equally well- 
informed female friend.” F, J. Furnivat. 


Some 


{If the young Guardsman and “ dear Fountaine ” were 
not consciously re-enacting old ben trovato fun, the 
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above incidents are curious ; but, as jokes, they are old. 
Besides, the man who recognized the quotations in 
Hamlet could not have been a fool.]| 


Ancient Cuurcues.—It certainly seems strange 
that the devil should be credited with taking an 
interest in the erection of churches, either as 
offering” suggestions as to their site or actually 
assisting in the erection of them. Yet tradition 
uniformly asserts such to be the case respecting 
many churches in the Lowlands of Scotland. 

The parish church of St. Vigean is said to have 
had his assistance. It has, no doubt, been noticed 
by some of your readers who have joarneyed 
northward, being pleasantly situated on the right 
bank of the Brothock Water, close to the line of 
the Arbroath and Forfar Railway, about a mile 
out of the town of Arbroath. The hillock upon 
which the church stands is very abrupt on two 
sides, and not by any means easy of access on the 
others ; hence the transport of building materials 
to the top of it must have been a difficult matter. 
I have not heard that the “water-kelpie” sug- 
gested the site, but the unvarying tradition of the 
locality credits him with having assisted largely 
in the erection. He is said to have conveyed the 
greater part of the materials up the hill on his 
own back. No wonder, therefore, that, when the 
work was finished, he is said to have exclaimed,— 

“Sair back and sair banes, 

Carrying the Kirk of St. Vigean’s stanes.’’ 
Anyhow, he and the builders made good work ; 
and the edifice, having fortunately escaped de- 
struction at the Reformation, still remains intact, 
and is perhaps the finest and most perfect specimen 
of the rural ecclesiastical architecture of the twelfth 
century extant in the Lowlands of Scotland. 

Joun Carrie. 

Bolton. 


“ Ness.” —This word in Scotland means a pro- 
montory, for instance, Caithness, Fifeness, Bo'ness. 
The fall of Foyers is by no means of sufficient im- 
— to give a name to a great lake like Loch 

‘s 

ess. It cannot be seen from the loch; and 
though high, it is, after all, only a burn tumbling 
down, not half so fine as the Cauldron Linn. I 
will give you an explanation of the name, though 
I do not vouch for its absolute truth. : 

Long ago, there was a fairy well at the bottom 
of the valley where the loch is now, and the people 
used to go there to get their water. This well was 
covered with a stone, which it was necessary to 
place on the top of the well again after drawing 
water, or the water would well forth and drown all 
the valley. One day a girl going there for water 
forgot to put the stone in its place again, and went 
away home. The well commenced to bubble up 
and overflow, and when she remembered her care- 
lessness she found that the whole valley was under 
water. Then she said, “Ha lochan an neesh”— 





there is a loch there now—and it has been called 
Loch Ness ever since. Se non e vero e ben trovato. 


J. R. Hate. 


Pasquin.—Elmes, in his Arts and Artists, i, 104, 
says that the figure of the famous Pasquin, when 
entire, was the same with that by the Ponte 
Vecchio, at Florence. He says that Maffei calls it 
Ajax supported by his brother. Does Elmes mean 
that there was also a Pasquin at Florence, or only 
that both were statues of Ajax? Brande calls it 
the mutilated ancient statue of a gladiator which 
is now in the court of the Capitol. 

Elmes states that Pasquin was like to have been 
imprisoned by the same Pope who sent Marforio 
thither, but the marquis to whom he belonged 
prevented it. He adds that his descendants still 
pay a fine if any scandal be found affixed to him. 
Now, it seems that the statue called Marforio was 
another statue near to it. The Pontiff threatened 
to throw Pasquin into the river, but was deterred, 
“lest the frogs in the Tiber should croak louder 
than ever Pasquin had.” From what Matthews 
says, in his Diary of an Invalid, it would appear 
that the attacks were placed upon Pasquin and 
the replies upon Marforio. Another report makes 
Pasquin a cobbler. C. A. Warp. 


Precocity.—In addition to the two cases 
mentioned at p. 186, I may add another, that 
of the Rev. Dr. John Ryland, who was noted 
for his early genius. He was born at Warwick in 
1753. When only five years of age, he read in 
the Hebrew and translated the 23rd Psalm to the 
celebrated Mr. Hervey. Respecting his subse- 
quent progress in Greek, his father records :--- 

‘Finished reading and translating the whole Greek 
Testament, December 12th, Saturday, 1761. The whole 
done in eight months and twelve days. Aged eight 
years ten months.” 

He was co-pastor with his father of the Baptist 
Church, Northampton, until 1786, when, on his 
father’s removal to London, he had sole charge. 
In 1794 he removed to Bristol, as pastor of Broad- 
mead Chapel and tutor of the Bristol College, 
where he remained until his death, in 1825. 

J. B. 


Altrincham. 


Linconn’s Inn Fretps.—Among the unpub- 
lished State Papers in the Public Record Office is 
an interesting petition to Cromwell, from the 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn and the inhabitants in 
and about the Fields, begging that a stop be put 
to the building then going on there. The petition 
has numerous signatures (Wm. Lenthall, Nath. 
Bacon, &c.), and is dated August, 1656. It states 
that a “ William Newton, Gent.,” built, by Letters 
Patent from Charles I., several houses in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, “ formerly known as Pursfeild, Cupp- 
feild, and Fficketts feilds.” At the time the peti- 
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tion was made, the assigns of Newton were 
building more houses, contrary to the wishes of 
the petitioners. Upon reading the petition the 
Council of State ordered that the building opera- 
tions should be stopped. See the Council Entry 
Book, No. 105, orders of Thursday, August 14, 
1656. Hexry W. Henrrey. 

Bisnop Hatt anp Burxirr.—It is, perhaps, 
not generally known that a large number of the 
notes in Burkitt’s Com:xentary on the New Testa- 
ment are taken word for word from Bp. Hall’s 
Contemplations, vol. ii. I was not aware of it till 
I accidentally compared the two in my own mind, 
having been reading both at the same time. I 
might give many instances. I content myself 
with one. Bp. Hall’s Contemplations, vol. ii. 
p. 370 :— 

“There are cases wherein singularity is not lawful 
only, but laudable. ‘Thou shalt not follow a multitude 
to do evil.’ ‘1 and my house will serve the Lord.’ It 
is a base and unworthy thing for a man so to subject 
himself to others’ examples, as not sometimes to resolve 
to be an example to others. When either evil is to be 
done or good neglected, how much better is it to go the 
right way alone than to err with company.” 

Burkitt’s Commentary, p. 293 :— 

“* There are cases wherein singularity is not only law- 
ful, but laudable; instead of subjecting ourselves to 
others’ examples, it is sometimes our duty to resolve to 
set an example to others; for it is much better to go 
the right way alone than to err with company.” 

{ might fill pages with such passages. 

Cuarues 8. TAYLER, 
Chaplain of Alnut’s Hospital, Goring Heath. 

[The good bishop himself probably, when writing the 
last words quoted above, remembered the earlier phrase 
of Cicero, “ Malo cum Platone errare quam cum ailiis recte 
sentire.’’] 


CICERO SPEAKING GREEK.— 
* Cassius. Did Cicero say anything? 
Casca. Ay, he spoke Greek.” 
Julius Cesar, i. 2, 281. 
Compare the following :— 

“ Wherefore when he [Cicero] came to Rome, at the 
first he proceeded very warily and discreetly, and did 
vnwillingly seeke for any Office, and when he did, he 
was not greatly esteemed: for they commonly called 
him the Grecian and scholer, which are two words which 
the Artificers (and such base Mechanicall people at 
Rome) have euer readie at their tongues’ end.”—North’s 
Plutarch, “ Life of Cicero,” ed. 1612, p. 861; see the 
whole passage. 

Wa ter W. Sxkear. 

Cambridge. 


Curious Lecenp.—The Irish have a curious 
legend respecting what they call “blaiad ma oze,” 
in other words, “the blossom of youth.” The 
legend is this :—An Irishman at one period went 
to Denmark, where he was hospitably received, 
much to his astonishment. He was taken into 





immediate favour by those among whom he visited. 
He was told that in a certain part of the county of | 


Limerick, from which it appears he came, there 
was a crock of gold hidden under a white-thorn 
bush in a garden, which was so clearly pointed out 
to him that there could be no mistaking the lo- 
eality. He was further told that among the gold 
was a remarkable circular piece or coin, with 
which he should return to Denmark, but that he 
might become the possessor of all the gold in the 
crock with the exception of that particular circular 
piece. The Irishman was obedient to the letter, 
He returned to Denmark with the circular piece, 
and kept for himself all but that. The Danes were 
rejoiced. A very aged Dane having been rubbed 
with the wonderful circular piece of gold, he at 
once became young again, fresh and vigorous as 
in the days of his boyhood. So with other Danes, 
“You have brought back,” said they, “ the ‘ blaiad 
na oze,’ the blossom of youth, and Ireland shall be 
poor evermore.” “And is she not poor!” asked 
an octogenarian countryman of me lately, as he 
related to me, with all the energy of one who be- 
lieved in the legend, the particulars I have here 
noted down. Mavrice Lenrmayn, M.R.LA, 
Limerick. 


“ Antony Now-now.”—Mr. W. C. Hazlitt, in 
his note in his new Dodsley, ix. 472, to the fol- 
lowing passage— 

“* Ilford. Sirrah wag. this rogue was son and heir to 

Antony Now-now and Blind Moon. And he must needs 
be ascurvy musician that hath two fiddlers to his fathers.” 
The Miseries of Inforst Mariage, 1607. 
—identifies Antony Now-now with Anthony 
Munday. But Dr. Brinsley Nicholson has shown, 
on p. xii of our New Shakspere Society’s Allusion 
Books, that there is no real ground for identifying 
one Antony with the other ; and the extract above 
only confirms Dr. Nicholson’s opinion that An- 
tony Now-now was only “a known, but yet merely 
an itinerant street fiddler,” with nothing to con- 
nect him with Meres’s “best plotter” of plays, 
Anthony Munday. F. J. FURNIVALL. 


Kyicuts Tempiars.—This order, though pro- 
scribed in France and England, was still maintained 
in Scotland, and existed down to the time of the 
rebellion, when, having declared for Prince Charlie, 
it was proscribed, and its revenues, mostly consist- 
ing of superiorities, forfeited. It was then for 
protection obliged to take refuge under the wing 
of Freemasonry, and of all its former great revenues 
only about 901. a year now belongs to the order. 
This is what I was informed when admitted to the 
order, «.nd I believe it to be correct. 

J. R. Haie. 


Somerset Hovuse.—On Thursday, 10th June, 
1658, Cromwell’s Council of State ordered that 
Somerset; House should be appropriated solely to 
foreign ambassadors. See the Council Entry Book, 
No. 106, among the State Papers in the Public 
Record Office. Henry W. HENFREY. 
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Aueries. 

[Ve must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Sm Wittiam Moreton anp THE Moreton 
Famity.—Does any History of “Cheshire Wor- 
thies” or biographical dictionary contain a memoir 
of Sir William Moreton, of Little Moreton Hall, 
near Congleton, Cheshire? He attained consider- 
able eminence in the legal profession, was Recorder 
of the City of London, represented Brackley in 
Parliament, and was knighted by King George ITI. 
in 1755. His father was William Moreton, D.D., 
3ishop of Kildare, from whose hands the pious 
Thomas Wilson, afterwards Bishop of Sodor and 
Man, received ordination, and he subsequently 
was translated to Meath. 

The ancient family of Moreton was resident at 
Little Moreton for several hundred years ; and in 
the reign of Henry VIII. there was a dispute con- 
cerning precedency between the then proprietor 
and Thomas Rode, of Rode, the owner of an 
adjacent manor, as to “which should sit highest 
in the churche, and foremost goe in procession.” 
Sir William Brenton, to whom the matter was 
submitted for arbitration, awarded precedency to 
him “that may dispende in lands by title of 
enheritaunce ten marks or above more than the 
other.” 

The “churche” alluded to is the noble one of 
Astbury, in which parish is situated Little Moreton 
Hall, one of the finest specimens of the old timber 
and plaster mansions yet remaining in England, 
and it lies about four miles from Congleton, to 
the left of the road to Newcastle-under-Lyme. 
Sir William Moreton, the eminent lawyer, was the 
last male of his ancient line, and, dying in 1763, 
was buried in the Moreton chancel, at the east end 
of the north aisle of Astbury Church. An altar- 
tomb used to cover his remains, with those of his 
mother and wife, but on my last visit it had been 
lowered, and the slabs let into the pavement. The 
hatchments had also disappeared which used to be 
suspended above the ro 

There are pedigrees of that ancient Cheshire 
family in Ormerod’s History of Cheshire, and also 
in Burke’s History of the Commoners; and, when 
the latter work was issued, in 1836, it was repre- 
sented in the female line by Sir William More- 
ton’s grandson, the Rev. William Moreton Moreton, 
M.A., of Westerham, in Kent, who had issue a 
son, born in 1817. Westerham, it may be recol- 
lected, was the birthplace of the celebrated General 
Wolfe, and though he does not find a sepulchre 
within the walls of its church, there is in it a 

cenotaph to his memory. 

To whom does the ancient Hall of Little Moreton 
now belong, which used to remind me when a boy 





of the “moated grange”* in which Mariana 
dreamed away her life? And is the time-honoured 
family of Moreton of Little Moreton now wholly 
extinct? Their arms used to be seen, with those 
of several other families, on a little shield on the 
roof of the nave of Astbury Church :—Argent, a 
greyhound courant sable, crest a wolf’s head, 
couped, argent. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“To Grr.”—I remember hearing a farmer of 
the Vale of Gloucester tell another that he could 
never “ gee” with a certain third person, speaking 
thus, “I and William Lawrence, we never did 
‘ gee’ together.” 

I do not recollect meeting with this word 
before, and the doubt in my mind is whether, as 
the sentence came from the mouth of a very 
ignorant man, it was a corrupt form of “agree,” 
or whether it may be a word adopted from the 
language of the ploughman to his horses, speaking 
to his team-horses drawing two abreast, when 
working together with a will or otherwise. In 
the latter sense, figuratively, there is something of 
a bucolic smack not unpleasing; and an expres- 
sive wey of putting a fact we often see, that of 
two neighbours, say, agreeing or disagreeing gene- 
rally, just as the two horses of a team pull 
together, or pull apart from each other. Can any 
one give a similar use of the word “ gee,” and offer 
an explanation of it ? F. § 

Churchdown. 


A Smatt Bust.—Some time ago a ploughman, 
while walking in a field near Bramley, in Surrey, 
turned up a small chalk image, which soon after- 
wards came into my possession. It is the bust of 
& woman, cut in chalk, and stands about six 
inches in height; the head is surmounted by a 
hood, which is gathered in a bunch at the top, and 
flows down over the shoulders ; at the side of the 
image a thin plate of copper is let in, with the in- 
scription, “ Hylorin & C'*, Editeurs,” and at the 
back is another inscription and a date, both of 
which are illegible. Can any one throw any 
light on the inscription or the origin of the figure ? 
I have searched several months in vain. 

C. L. M. Srevens. 

Guildford. 


Historicat Portrait: Lorp Witir1am Rvs- 
SELL.—Some years ago the contents of an old 
manor house, the residence of a family of note in 
this county, were brought to the hammer. The 
collection of paintings then sold was thought to 
be good and scarce. A portrait of Lord William 








*« About a stone-cast from the wall 
A sluice with blacken’d waters slept, 
And o’er it many, round and small, 
The cluster’d marish-mosses crept.” 
Tennyson. 
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Russell, said at the time of sale to be a genuine 
Lely or Kneller, is now in my possession. I con- 
fess to being rather sceptical as to its genuineness, 
though it bears unmistakable evidence of real 
merit, and is eminently characteristic of Kneller 
throughout. May I ask the aid of “N. & Q.” to 
enable me to estimate its proper character and 
worth ? ) 
Nottingham. 


Pore AND THE Marquis Marrer.—At p. 238 
of Walker's Historical Memoir on Italian Tragedy 
the following note occurs, which I would be glad 
to lay before the readers of “N. & Q.,” in the 
faint hope that some further light may have been 
thrown on the subject since 1799, when Walker's 
work was published :— 

“It seems to have escaped the notice of all Pope’s 
biographers that when the Marquis Maffei visited 
Twickenham, in company with Lord Burlington and Dr. 
Mead, he found the English bard employed on a trans- 
lation of his Merope: yet the public have been in pos- 
session of this anecdote above fifty years. The marquis, 
in his answer to the celebrated letter addressed to him 
by Voltaire, says, ‘Avendomi My lord Conte di Burling- 
ton, e il Sig. Dottore Mead, 1’ uno e!’ altro talenti rari, ed 
a’ quali quant’ io debba non posso dire, condotto alla 
villa del Sig. Pope, ch’ é il Voltaire dell’ Inghilterra, 
come voi siete il Pope della Francia, quel bravo Poeta 
mi fece vedere, che lavorava alla versione della mia 
Tragedia in versi Inglesi: se Ja terminasse, e che ne sia 
divenuto, non so.—La Merope, ver. 1745, p. 180. With 
the fate of this version we are, and probably shall ever 
remain, unacquainted: it may, however, be safely pre- 
sumed that it was never finished to the satisfaction of 
the translator, and therefore committed to the flames.” 

Possibly this may have been the case ; but as 
everything connected with Pope has been so 
minutely investigated since the above note was 
written, I cannot but think it probable that some- 
thing relative to this translation may have oozed 
out, and with that something, however little, I 
would be glad to be made acquainted. 


T. C. Smita. 


Jews In Iretanp.—Can any of your readers, 
acquainted with the public records, inform me 
whether any Jews resided in Ireland in the early 
medieval times? The only allusion to their exist- 
ence in that country that I can find is contained 
in a letter, published at p. 519 of the first 
volume of Royal Letters (Record Commission), 
running thus :— 

“ Concessimus etiam eidem Petro, pro nobis et here- 
dibus nostris, quod habeat toto tempore vitz suz custo- 
diam Judaismi nostri Hiberniz, ita quod omnes Judai 
Hibernia sint ei intendentes et respondentes tanquam 
custodi suo de omnibus quz ad nos pertinent.” 

I am very anxious to obtain information on this 


pint. Myer D. Davis. 
36, Finsbury Circus. 


Mrsster Cuurcu, Kent.—In the autumn of 
1873, 


while inspecting the ancient church of 








Minster, in Kent, my attention was drawn to a 
low reading-desk, to which was affixed a chain 
holding a fragment of one of the oaken boards 
which had formerly enclosed a copy of the Scrip- 
tures, placed there for public use. In reply to 
inquiries, the sextoness informed me that the 
Bible had been removed some years ago “to be 
bound,” and that it was “said to have been sent 
to America.” I make a note of the facts, in the 
hope that they may meet the eye of some reader 
able to state whether this venerable relic has since 
been “ bound” and restored to its desk, or, if not, 
whether there is any ground for the rumour that 
it has fallen into felonious hands and been 
smuggled across the Atlantic. A. G. W. 


Rapanus.—In a Vulgate MS., thirteenth cen- 
tury, in my possession, I find two prologues written 
by Rabanus, one to King Ludovicus, and one to 
the Archdeacon Gerold. Can any of your readers 
inform me whether this gives any clue to the place 
where the MS. was written or to the version fol- 
lowed? Can you also inform me whether the same 
Rabanus was a native of Britain or not, as some 
authorities state that he was a countryman of 
Alcuin’s, others that he was born at Mayence, 
but contemporary with him? In the second 
prologue I refer to, he writes from the “ Palace of 
Worms.” = # 

A Damask Tasiectotn.—I have lately seen a 
white damask tablecloth, brought from Rotterdam 
late in last century, the pattern in which, frequently 
repeated, is an armed man on horseback, with the 
legend around him, “ Carolus Konigin Spanisen”; 
having beneath, a city gate with numerous pin- 
nacles and high-pitched roofs. What may be the 
date and place of manufacture ? W. J. 


To ANTIQUARIES.—1. Visitations of 
the county of Sussex, when made and by whom ; 
where can they be seen? 2. Deaths, marriages, 
births of the Sussex gentry, 1500 to 1750. 3. Works 
referring to the genealogy and other family history 
of Sussex. The writer will be much obliged to 
any one acquainted with these matters for the in- 
formation as stated above, he not having oppor- 
tunities for the investigation of the subject, which 
is of some consequence to him. x, ¥. 


Sussex 


Catisre orn Caisre.—Educated Americans 
accent this word invariably, according to the 
authorities in Johnson, Walker's Johnson, Wor- 
cester’s, and Webster’s Dictionaries, on the first 
syllable. Many, if not most, educated Englishmen 
accent the second syllable, and give a semi-French 
pronunciation to a word which appears to have 
been fairly Anglicized a century and a half ago. 
What authority is there for “calibre” other than 
the usage among many well-bred people ? 

Crvis. 
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Tueta : “Nicrum 6jra.”— 

“Hee sunt, Doctissime Vir, precipua que in tuis 
scriptis multj viri boni observarunt, quibusque a te 
ipso nigrum ©ra prefigi debere existimant, et in- 
genua confessione purganda esse judicant.” 

I should feel obliged by being informed what 
word is represented by the 0. 

Joun W. Bone. 


EarLy AMERICAN SHILLING.—Can any of your 
numismatic correspondents give me any notion of 
the rarity and value of an early American shilling 
that I have just become possessed of? On the one 
side is a tree surrounded by the inscription 
“ Masathusets,” and on the reverse “ 1652, xii,” 
with continuation of inscription, “In Newe Eng- 
landom.” It is roughly executed, but not unlike 
the style of the Commonwealth coins. 

J.C. J. 


Women’s Ricuts.—The township of Gorton, in 
the parish of Manchester, contains 1,484 acres and 
about 27,000 inhabitants. There was a chapel in 
existence before 1558, and the nearest thereto then 
was above three milesdistant. In 1748-9 “ Widdow” 
Waterhouse was overseer of the poor. In 1775 
Sarah Schofield played the flute in the choir of the 
chapel. On the 23rd of June, 1826, Mary Grim- 
shaw was appointed sexton. “ Burealles” com- 
menced in 1651. On the 3rd of July, 1829, the 
select vestry ordered “Ruth Walker to come to 
break stone”! Have there been elsewhere a 
female overseer, flautist, sexton, and road-mender ? 

James Hiason, F.R.HLS. 

Ardwick. 


Recister Orrice, Epinsuragu.—Mr. Manven 
kindly answered a question about the Lyon Herald 
Office last January ; if he would give further in- 
formation as to when the Register Office (not that 
of Lyon Herald) was established in Edinburgh, 
and what the rules and regulations for arms, &c., 
being registered are, he would very much oblige. 

OMEN. 


“ Burcevy.”— What is the meaning of the above 
word in the following sentence, taken from a six- 
teenth century record :—“ Non sufficienter fecit et 
reparavit sepes et Burcell’” ? ANon, 


Wetsu anv Scorcn Marcues.—Will any of 
your readers refer me to published histories of 
these from the eleventh to the sixteenth century ? 

IGNORAMUS. 





Replies. 
SWIFT. 
(5% S. iv. 68, 150.) 
The genealogical sketch of our family, penes me, 
addressed by my grandfather,—carum et venerabile 


than Sir Robert Swyfte of Rotherham in Yorkshire, 
temp. Eliz., referring to more ancient records in 
his published Life of the Dean of St. Patrick. 
The Ulster King-at-Arms, however, enumerates, 
“Swyfte, Swifte, Swift,” nine antecedent genera- 
tions. The daughter of the Elizabethan knight, 
Penelope, married the Earl of Dumfries; their 
issue, Lady Mary Crichton, married Barnham 
Swyfte, who was created Viscount Carlingford in 
1628, and died in 1642, s. M. p., leaving two 
daughters, one of whom married the Earl of Eglin- 
toun, the other a son of the Earl of Denbigh. 
How the Dumfries earldom became merged in that 
of Bute, now the marquisate, let me refer to 
“N. & Q.,” 3° 8S. vi. 117. My grandfather “made 
a note of” other noble connexions, disregarding 
the familiar vix ea nostra voco, but observing their 
monitions to maintain, if not our ancestral rank, 
our ancestral honour. 

Sir Robert’s second son, Thomas, was Rector of 
St. Andrew’s in Canterbury, a benefice held by 
himself and his son William through fifty-five 
years, 2s their monument in that church testifies. 
William married Jane Philpott, the heiress of 
Goderich in Herefordshire, where their only son, 
Thomas, was collated by Bishop Godwin to the 
rectories of Goderich and of Bridstow. His tem- 
poral estate was largely impaired by his ultra- 
royalism in aid of Charles I., and his spiritualities 
were thoroughly sacked“and fired by the Round- 
heads. He had married Elizabeth, the grand- 
daughter of Sir Erasmus Dryden and aunt of the 
poet, whose “epistle to his honoured kinsman 
John Dryden, Esquire, of Chesterton,” commemo- 
rates a certain outrageous kingly coup @état, and 
its constitutional defeat in the House of Commons.* 
She bore unto him six sons, Godwin, William, 
Thomas, Dryden, Jonathan, and Adam. At the 
restoration of Charles II., Godwin betook himself 
to Ireland, where the Duke of Ormond conferred 
on him the attorney-generalship of the Palatinate, 
and by his eminence at the Bar he acquired a large 
estate, all which was lost in a speculation com- 
mitted to the management of his coachman and 
cook, who had married while in his service—Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry. (My grandfather’s reminiscences 
in 1774 being thirty years before the intermarriage 
of Mr. Henry of Straffan with the daughter of a 
Duke of Leinster in 1804, he had, of course, no 
conception of this nominal homophony.) 

Godwin was a tetragamist. By his first wife, 
Miss Webster, he had no issue ; for his second, I 
refer Ctx. to “N. & Q.,” 3° 8S. vi. 117, and to 


* The chronology and circumstance of this démélé with 
the House of Commons refer, I presume, to Charles I.’s, 
ex prerogativd, sending two of its members to prison, 
and, ex necessitate, releasing them. Within the sep- 
tennate of 1658, 1660, 1665, John Dryden was elegist 
and eulogist, Republican and Royalist, Protestant and 





nomen !—to his children in 1774 reaches no higher 


Papist. Occasion, not principle, was ever his pole-star. 
I , I 
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Sir Bernard Burke ; his third wife was Hannah, 
the daughter of Admiral Sir Richard Deane, 
Associate with General Monk under the Protec- 
torate. Their son Deane, who died in 1713, had 
married Elizabeth, the daughter of Francis Lenthall, 
and great-granddaughter of Sir Edmund Lenthall, 
whose son William had been Speaker of the 
House of Commons in the disastrous reign of 
Charles I. My grandfather's MS. devotes ten 
of its elaborate pages to the history of the Len- 
thalls ; he tells us that the father of Sir Edmund, 
their fifteenth knight in uninterrupted succession, 
married the daughter of Sir Peter Temple, a 
descendant from Leofric, Earl of Mercia, and his 
consort, the famous Countess Godiva. As the 
several royalties and peerages wherewith the 
Lenthalls have been connected reach centuries 
beyond CLKx.’s investigation, I will but add 
that the house of Burford in Oxfordshire is its 
eldest representative. 

Let my grandfather, the grandson of Deane 
Swifte and Elizabeth Lenthall, speak now of him- 
self. He was born in 1706, and died in 1783 (my 
own childish tears were shed upon his last hours). 
In 1739 he married Mary, granddaughter of Adam 
Swifte, and daughter of Theophilus Harrison, the 
Dean of Clonmacnoise ; upon whose decease her 
mother married Captain Whiteway, and subse- 
quently gave their closing cares and comforts to the 
remaining days of her kinsman Jonathan, the 


Irish Dean and Drapier. Two of my grandfather's 
children were drowned in the passage between 


Chester and Dublin. His surviving daughter 
married the representative descendant of Godwin, 
de jure Viscount Carlingford. She died in 1789, 
my father in 1815, his elder son in 1863, s.m.p., 
myself only remaining, now in my ninety-ninth 
year, but with children, grandchildren, and great- 
grandchildren, enough to assure our third branch 
until “the crack of doom.” Godwin’s fourth mar- 
riage was with a descendant of the Meades, Earls of 
Clanwilliam, and subsequently with a near con- 
nexion of the (now extinct) barony of Tracton. 

The primary Godwin’s fifth brother, Jonathan, 
married Abigail Eric, the descendant of the 
Danish chieftain Hengist, who fell in the battle- 
field of Thanet, contending against the Norman 
conqueror. His posterity settled in Leicester, 
where their patronymic—like that of many an 
ancient family—degenerated into Errick and Her- 
rick. In that city Jonathan’s only child is said 
to have been born—the last of his generation, but 
the imperishable honour of his name. 

The youngest of this sextuple fraternity, Adam, 
has already been accounted for in my grandfather's 
marriage with his granddaughter Martha. Their 

osterity, like many others among us, has, in the 
ast two centuries, become intertwined with the 
de jure claims of the Carlingford peerage beyond 
the enodation of the College of Arms. I trust 





that I have not overstrained the indulgence of 
“N. & Q.” in this prolix genealogy. 
Epmunp LentTHaL. Swirte, 





Yeoman: HuspanpMan: Farmer (1* §. xi, 
86 ; 3° S. i. 30, 77, 115; 4™ S. vii. 255; 5% §, 
ii. 103 ; iii. 195, 391.) —The answers and conjectures 
of your previous correspondents on these subjects 
are partly right and partly wrong. The words 
have always been properly used in the sense in 
which they are applied in the present day. At 
one period it was obligatory to keep the names 
and additions of men distinct. By the Statute 
1 Hen. V. all men were to be styled by the name 
and addition of their estate degree or mystery, 
and the place to which they belonged in certain 
legal proceedings, for reasons not necessary to men- 
tion here, and the practice is still kept up in 
indictments and jury- panels. 

A yeoman, according to Coke (2 Inst., 668), was 
he that had free land of forty shillings by the year, 
who was thereby qualified to serve on juries, vote 
for knights of the shire, and do any other act 
where the law required one who was probus et 
legalis homo. Yeomen are the first in degree of 
the commons below a gentleman—freeholders who 
have land of their own, and live on good hus- 
bandry. 

In the Charter of the Forest of Canute, set out 
in Manwood, fo. 1, No. 2, occur these words :— 

“Sunt sub quolibet horum quatuor ex mediocribus 
hominibus, quos Angli (legespend) nuncupant, Dani verd 
yongmen, vocant, locati, qui curam et onus tum viridis 
tum veneris sulcipiunt (szc).” 

Camden in Brit. places them next in order to 
gentlemen, calling them Ingenuwos, and this is con- 
firmed by Stat. 16 Ric. IL., cap. 4; anno 20 
ejusdem, cap. 2. Shakspeare, in Hen. V., Act iii. 
sc. 1, says :— 
“ You good yeomen, 
Whose limbs were made in England, show us here 
The mettle of your pasture.” 
And Bacon :— 

“This did amortize a great part of the lands of the 
kingdom unto the hold and occupation of the yeomanry 
or middle people, of a condition between gentlemen and 
cottagers.” 

And Locke :— 

“Gentlemen should use their children as the honest 
farmers and substantial yeomen do theirs.” 
And Addison :— 

“He that hath a spaniel by his side is a yeoman of 
about one hundred pounds a year, an honest man ; he is 
just qualified to kill an hare.” 

I take it yeomen were formerly, in great part, 
those who held land by the custom of Borough- 
English—by which, land descended to the younger 
son, and which custom did and still does prevail 
in many manors—and also those who held land by 
the custom of Gavelkind, under which the land 
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descended to all the sons, and the paternal estate 
came divisible into small portions. 

A husbandman is one who husbandeth and 
tilleth the earth for the maintenance of his house. 
In Belgic he is called Landt-man, i.¢., in agris 
colendi causa qui habitat, and although the word 
is frequently used as a convertible term for a 
farmer, or even a ploughman or mere tiller of the 
land, it is not strictly corrrect. Under the Statute 
1 Hen. V. above referred to, each of these persons 
would have been separately described according to 
his particular occupation. In Latin the equivalent 
would be agricola, agricoldtor, or agriciultor, qui 
agrum colit: ut et colonus agrorum (a cultu), and 
it was used in a higher sense than for a mere 
ploughman or labourer (Operarius). The Romans 
considered the employment of a husbandman as 
most honourable. The senators commonly resided 
in the country, and cultivated the ground with 
their own hands, and the noblest families derived 
their surnames from cultivating particular kinds of 
grain, as the Fabii, Pisones, Lentuli, Cicerones, 
&c., and Cincinnatus, the illustrious commander, 
was taken from and returned to the plough. 

A farmer, according to Blackstone, lib. ii. c. 20, 
is firmarius, one who holds land upon payment of 
a rent or feorme (an old Saxon word meaning pro- 
visions, and given by way of rent), though at 
present, by a gradual departure from the original 
sense, the word farm or feorme is brought to 
signify the very estate or lands held upon farm or 
rent. Grorce Wuite. 

St. Briavel’s, Epsom. 


The following extracts show the usage and 
quaint interpretations of the word by writers of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. T. 
Tusser, in his Five Hundreth Points of Good 
Husbandry, writes thus :— 

“ Of husband, doth husbandrie challenge that name, 
of husbandrie husband doth likewise the same : 

Where huswife and huswiferie ioineth with thease, 

there wealth in abundance is gotten with ease. 

The name of a husband what is it to saie ? 

of wife and the houshold the band and the stay : 
Some husbandlie thriveth that never had wife, 

yet scarce a good husband in goodnes of life. 
The husband is he that to labour doth fall, 

the labour of him I doo husbandrie call : 
If thrift by that labour be any way caught 

then is it good husbandrie, else is it naught.” 

Roger Ascham, in his Toxophilus, says, “A 
scholar that purposeth to be a good husband, and 
desireth to repe and enjoy much fruite of learninge, 
must tylle and sowe thereafter.” 

In the interesting Dyalogue betweene a Gentill- 
mon and a Husbandman, published in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, the latter spokes- 
man, after alluding to the condition of “poore 
gentillmen,” says :— 

“ How be it we husbandmen every where 
Are nowe in worse condition ferre. 





7 e ~ . 7. 

Where as poore husband men afore season 

Accordinge vnto equite and reason 

House or lande to fearme dyd desyre, 

Without any difficulte they might it get.” 
And he complains that the price and the joining 
of “fearmes” prevent husbandmen from obtaining 
them. 

Lever, in his Sermon (Feb. 2, 1550), complains 
similarly that merchants of London bought “fermes 
out of the hands of worshypfull gentlemen, honeste 
yeomen, and pore laborynge husbandes.” He also 
uses the word husbandmen. 

Gervase Markham, in his Booke of the Englishe 
Husbandman, says :— 

“T am but onely a publique Notary, who record the 
most true and infallible experience of the best knowing 
Husbands in this land. Besides, I am not altogether 
unseene in these matters I write of: for it is well 
knowne I followed the profession of a Husbandman so 
long my selfe, as well might make me a graduate in the 
vocation. . . . A Husbandman is he which with discre- 
tion and good order tilleth the ground in his due seasons.” 

Jeremy Taylor, in his Holy Living, ch. i. sect. 1, 
writes :— 

“Let every man that hath a Calling be diligent in 
pursuance of its employment, so as not lightly or with- 
out reasonable occasion to neglect it in any of those 
times which are usually and by the good custom of 
prudent persons and good husbands employed in it.” 

He also, ch. i. s. 1, recommends women to “ learn 
in silence of their Husbands. ... and learn to 
doe good works for necessary uses; for by that 
phrase St. Paul expresses,the obligation of Chris- 
tian women to good Huswifery.” 

Dr. South, in his first discourse on Luke xii. 1 
speaks of covetousness and parsimony as “a strange 
piece of good Husbandry certainly, for a man thus 
to lose his Soul, only to save his Pelf.” 

Fuller, in the Dedication of his Holy Warre, 
says, “Some will condemn me for an ill husband, 
in lavishing two Noble Patrones on one book.” 

The above quotations (except that from Tusser, 
in part) do not occur in Richardson’s or Latham’s 
(Johnson’s) Dictionaries, where many passages of 
various dates may be found. Ws Se 

Forest Hill. 


- 
vw, 


Though unable to answer the question of 
Y. 8. M., it may, perhaps, interest him to know 
that a member of one of the best of Yorkshire 
families, extensive land-owners, described himself 
in 1699 as “ husbandman.” This was Henry Fol- 
jambe, of Eastwood, in the parish of Rotherham, 
who, by will dated February 17, 1699, left a certain 
sum for the poor of Rotherham, to be paid into 
the hands of Francis Foljambe, Esq., of Aldwark, 
and also entailed the chief rent he received yearly 
at Whittington, near Chesterfield, upon all his 
sons successively (T. N. Ince’s MS. Collections). 

+ Be 


Doncaster. 
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“Setvace”: “Samite”: “Saunrer” (5" §. 
iii, 408, 469; iv. 76, 177.)\—I do not think that 
the judgment given as to the derivation of saun- 
ter, at p. 470, is quite conclusive that “ sainte 
terre and sans terre are out of the question, if for 
no other reason than this, that we must in sach 
case have imported the term from France, where 
there is no trace of it.” The word seems to have 
been invented about 1670, not far from St. James’s 
Park, and if so we should not expect to find it 
anywhere as a French word, but only to find the 
words from which it was derived, and this I think 
‘we may. 

Saunter, or, as it appears first to have been spelt, 
santer, became a common word in the Court of 
Charles II., when it was often applied to the care- 
less stroll which the king delighted to take when 
he idled down to feed his ducks or to visit “ Nelly.” 
It is thus Marvell uses it in Royal Resolutions 
(1678 ?) :— 

“ And santer to Nelly when I should be at prayers.” 
Is it not probable that when the king, as was his 
custom, strolled out with no very fixed purpose, 
but generally in the end, as the attendants would 
readily expect, went to the usual place to kill 
time, it would be spoken of as the king’s pilgrim- 
age, and the termination of his stroll get the 
familiar name of the “holy land,” the “ sainct 
terre,” or, in Court parlance, the “san ter”? What 
was at first probably applied to the idle stroll of 
the king soon became a cant word, and was ap- 
plied to others ; thus we have it in Rochester’s 
Farewell, 1680, in relation to the Duchess of 
Portsmouth (ed. 1697), “goes saunt’ring with her 
highness up to town.” 

In Sir Peter Pett’s Happy Future State of 
England, 1688, p. 251, there is a passage which 
appears to bear out the derivation of saunter from 
sainte terre; he says, “ New Atlantises, that our 
late visionaries and idle santerers to a pretended 
New Jerusalem troubled England with.” In the 
lines in Hudibras (Part III. canto i. 1. 1342), 
where Butler uses the word :— 

“Thy holy Brotherhood o’ the blade, 
By sant’ring still on some adventure,”— 
he refers, according to Dr. Grey, to the Santa 
Hermandad of Spain. Epwarp Sotty. 
Sutton, Surrey. 


The Rev. W. L. Blackley, in his Word Gossip, 
published in 1869, gives the following derivation 
of saunter. He premises that the letter s has an 
intensive force when used as a prefix, giving as 
examples the words s-melt, s~-mash, s-weat (wet), 
and some others. Rejecting, therefore, the s in 
saunter, we have the word aunter, which is the early 
English form of our word adventure, and is used 
both as a verb and a substantive. Thus we have, 
in the old metrical romance, “The Anturs of 
Arthur at the Tarne Wathelan,” and in Chaucer,— 





*«T will arise and auntre it by my fay.” 
In the passage from Hudibras, alluded to by Mr. 
Picron, the sense of the word seems to be illus- 
trated by the context :— 

“ By saunt’ring still on some adventure.” 
Thus, according to Mr. Blackley, to saunter meant 
to go about looking for adventures, or waiting till 
they turned up. FrepERIcK Mant. 


Now that some of those who can put in a claim 
to the title of “ philologer” have delivered them- 
selves of their opinions as to the origin of the 
word saunter, it may be permitted a tyro in the 
science, with all deference to the weighty autho- 
rities aforesaid, to make a suggestion. May not 
the word in question be the modern form of the old 
French auntre (—aventure) with the reflexive prono- 
minal prefix se,—“ to adventure oneself” on hazard- 
ous enterprises in strange lands, and subsequently, 
in more luxurious and effeminate days, to roam 
idly about with the sole object of self-amusement, 
free from all risk of danger? I refrain from adding 
quotations from Spenser, &c., in proof that auwntre 
is = “to adventure,” as they are sufficiently fami- 
liar to English scholars already. 

H. B. Purroy. 


Genitive or “Finivs” (5" §. iv. 193, 236.) 
—Your mythical correspondent, “CHArRLEs Turrt- 
OLD,” is of course right in all he says, as he always 
is on such subjects. But I am rather puzzled at 
his introducing the vocative, of which I was not 
thinking ; and surely he does not allege that pas- 
sage of Catullus as at all peculiar. Even I, rusty 
as I am, can recollect the first words of Cicero De 
Officiis. In Scheller’s Lexicon, ‘filie’ is quoted 
from an obscure author as a singularity instead of 
‘ fili,’ 

I was not*acquainted with Bentley's note ; he 
does not mention, besides filius, any cases except 
neuters and proper names. As I am writing, it 
occurs to me that your readers may not be ac- 
quainted with, and that some may be amused by, 
the two following burlesques, inimitable as they 
appear to me, and in both of which the same 
genitive and vocative occurs, in one form or other. 
The first was told me by the late Dr. Hawtrey. 
It was composed by some wicked wag, who fathered 
it on the worthy Archbishop Sumner : the subject 
is Hadfield’s shooting at George III., and Erskine’s 
defence of him on the score of insanity :— 

“ Hadfieldus atrox, et rabie ferox, 
Scloppo petivit culmina Georgii ; 
Erskinus huic adstat patronus, 

Et probat hunc caruisse mente.” 

The second is by the accomplished Mr. Calverley, 
and I think may be printed already somewhere. 
A schoolboy is supposed to be ordered to write 
what Sapphics he can about Virgil ; he produces 
the following :— 
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“ Virgili Publi Maro, tu patrasti 
Splendidos versus ; hominesque dicunt 
Tu quod es cunctis melior poeta 

Preeter Homerum. 

Tu decem pulchras eclogas patrasti ; 

Quatuor libros quoque Georgicorum ; 

Tu quoque nein, nitidum poema, 

Composuisti.” 

Those only can fully appreciate the above who 
know how bungling boys will look out a word in 
the Gradus, and take the first epithet and synonym 
that suit the metre. LYTTELTON. 


AnnvuLaR Iris (5® §. iii. 278, 416, 519.)—I 
will reply to Mr. Ranpowpn’s inquiries, for I have 
still the drawing I made then and there of the iris. 
It is necessary that I should tell Mr. RanpoLpeu 
that the iris did not “rest upon the earth.” The 
lowest part of the circle was even some height 
above the visible horizon. There was a central 
spot of lighter grey in the grey which was general 
within the iris. I think I first noticed the iris 
when the shower had ceased where I stood. The 
manner in which I explained the whole to myself 
at the time—although I may have been wrong— 
was, that as my back was towards the sun and the 
south, the iris being visible towards the north, the 
shower was in front of me, and the small grey 
clouds, which drifted across the iris, were nearer to 
me and lower than the clouds from which the 
shower fell. Perhaps that might also account for 
what struck me so forcibly—the peculiar cold, 
bluish, vapoury appearance of the small clouds 
that drifted westward across the iris. The effect 
was most beautiful while they were within the 
circle. There was very little wind near the surface 
of the earth ; but above there appeared to be two 
currents, an upper driving the shower towards the 
north, and a lower the small clouds towards the 
west across the iris. 

With these I must conclude my explanations, 
and again refer Mr. Ranpotpa to the Illustrated 
London News, in which is an engraving from the 
sketch of the iris made by some other person, and, 
I believe, some scientific information on the sub- 
ject. There must be still many persons alive who 
saw the iris. Ratra N. James. 

Ashford, Kent. 


Iste or THanet: Snakes (5* §. iii. 268, 416.) 
—The persistence of ancient traditions, always more 
or less affected with gross and sometimes ludicrous 
anachronisms, is very remarkable. I have no 
doubt that the tradition that there are no snakes 
in the Isle of Thanet refers to the ancient period 
when the worship of the Deity there under the 
form of a serpent or dragon was abolished, the 
forms of the serpents or dragons so worshipped 
being at the same time destroyed. Islands were 
selected by the priesthood, . 3 is well known, as 
being peculiarly fitted for rel gious worship ; and 





hence the origin of so many Holy Islands as are 
found to exist under that name. The well-known 
story of St. Patrick expelling snakes from Ireland 
is, no doubt, a remnant of the same tradition re- 
garding the same great religious movement. And 
as St. Patrick got the credit of expelling the 
snakes from Ireland, so in the same way St. 
Augustine seems to have got the credit of expelling 
them from the Isle of Thanet. St. George fighting 
with and overcoming the dragon, as represented on 
the old guineas, is doubtless a part of the same 
great tradition. There is a great number of old 
stories handed down about fearful encounters with 
huge serpents or dragons. These serpents have 
been from their size a complete puzzle to natural- 
ists ; but when explained in the way I have now 
done, all the difficulty vanishes. The remains of 
one of these huge serpents—or rather, to speak 
correctly, the remains of the form of a huge ser- 
pent—were discovered in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, in the neighbourhood of Oban, about two or 
three years ago. It extended, so far as I can re- 
collect, some hundreds of feet in length, its head 
and body being formed of apparently natural 
eminences, but I should suppose it must have been 
to a great extent formed like the other traditional 
huge serpents, artificially, of earth and stone. The 
tradition stretches very far back, long before the 
Christian Era, as it is not to be supposed that ser- 
pent-worship was abolished everywhere, or at the 
same time. The old story of a Roman army having 
encountered a serpent in Africa of enormous dimen- 
sions, and having to use its warlike machines to 
effect the destruction of the serpent, refers no doubt 
to one of these artificial serpents, stoutly defended 
as they no doubt would often be by their wor- 
shippers. We have also handed down to us the 
stories of Apollo, of Hercules, and of Cadmus, 
fighting with and destroying serpents and dragons. 
We have repeated allusions, in Holy Writ, to ser- 
pents in connexion with religious worship. Among 
that most conservative people, the Chinese, the 
dragon is still held in the highest honour. 

At a certain time of the year, in the same way 
as English boys fly kites, so do the grown-up 
Chinese fly constructions in the form of a dragon. 
And I have here to state a most remarkable fact— 
that while Scotch boys fly kites of the same form 
as the kites flown by English boys, they do not 
call them kites but dragons. Is this nota 
clear indication that serpent idolatry prevailed 
at one period from the east coast of Asia to 
the most westerly part of Europe? And I may 
add that Mariner, in his interesting account of the 
Tonga Islands, in the Pacific, relates a tradition of 
Tongataboo about a huge, voracious animal which 
existed at one time in that island. The story 
puzzled Mariner very much, but it seems to me to 
form a part of the same great tradition which we 
are now considering. Henry KIi.cour. 
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Tirte or “Ricut Hownovrasre” (5™ §, iii. 
328, 495.)—The not uncommon, but by no means 
universal, misuse of this title has probably arisen 
from its having been confounded with the title or 
style of “ Honourable.” 

‘This latter term has, however, two applications. 
In the first place, it is a title of mere courtesy, and 
as such is given to the children of the nobility and 
to maids of honour, that is, to mere birth or court 
favour ; but in the second place it is given to 
those who are really honourable through having 
done the State good service by their advice and 
assistance to the Crown, and, as such, is applied 
to members of the House of Commons and the 
Judges. 

M.P.s are, however, at least theoretically, only 
Councillors during the pleasure of the Crown, and 
so were Judges till modern times, while, on the 
other hand, those who are standing Councillors have 
the higher style of “Right Honourable” (i. ¢., 
honourable in a particular degree) applied to them. 
The only persons to whom the description of stand- 
ing Councillor is applicable are Peers and Privy 
Councillors. 

By long usage the style is given to wives of the 
former ; but persons holding mere courtesy titles 
are, I should say, certainly not entitled to this 
designation. 

The style “Right Honourable” is also invariably 
given to the Lord Mayor of London, and is, I be- 
lieve, assumed by the Lord Mayors of York and 
Dublin and the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, and 
it is said that the Lord Chief Justices and the 
Lord Chief Baron are also entitled to the term. 

The difference between standing and temporary 
Councillors is well put by Queen Elizabeth in tell- 
ing the House of Commons that “she misliked 
that such irreverence wasshown to Privy Councillors, 
who were not to be accounted as common knights 
and burgesses of the House, who are Councillors 
only during the Parliament, whereas the others are 
standing Councillors, and for their wisdom and 
great service are called to the service of the State.” 

R. PassincHaM. 

[The Lord Chief Justices and Lord Chief Baron are 

always sworn in as Privy Councillors on assuming office. ] 


Orrentation or Cuurcues (5 §. iv. 209.)— 
Anpreanvs asks, “ Why do the axes of many 
churches vary so widely from the true east?.... 
it cannot be ignorance of the true east.” But why 
not? I lately was for some time puzzled by the 
inconsistency, as to points of the compass, in two 
maps of an estate. The mystery was at length 
explained. One of the surveyors, cognizant of the 
variation of the compass and of its amount, but 
ignorant or forgetful of its direction, had doubled 
the error which he intended to correct, and so 
given his points some 40° wrong. I have often 
seen the orientation of churches and the frequent 





occurrence of deviation from the true east dis- 
cussed, but I do not remember to have ever seen 
the variation of the compass alluded to as a pos- 
sible source of error. G. O. E. 


In all probability, churches that were built in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were fixed 
according to the guidance of the mariner’s compass. 
This being so, and the variation of the magnetic 
pole being an acknowledged fact, not only could 
the eccentricity of the axis of a church be satis- 
factorily accounted for, but that eccentricity could, 
without actual inspection, be ascertained from the 
date of the foundation of the building. In cases 
where a sundial has been erected above the southern 
porch, the variation can always be ascertained at a 
glance. I regret to say that I have had no oppor- 
tunity of testing this theory; but I hasten to 
present it to the readers of “ N. & Q.” as a solution 
which is at least, prima facie, more plausible than 
that which your correspondent advances and 
rejects. Witimore Hooper. 


Dr. Rovutn’s Apvice (5" §. iv. 238.)—Mr. 
Pickrorp, who has only heard of the excellent 
advice of Dr. Routh, and other readers, may like 
to have it in its authentic form. It was addressed to 
the Rev. J. W. Burgon, who has made it the motto 
to the title-page of The Last Twelve Verses of the 
Gospel according to St. Mark Vindicated, Oxf. and 
Lond., 1871 :— 

“* Advice to you,’ sir, ‘in studying Divinity?’ Did 
you say that you ‘wished I would give you a few words 
of advice,’ sir?. .. Then let me recommend to you the 
practice of always verifying your references, sir.—Con- 
versation of the late President Routh.” 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


Seven Women To One Man (5™ S. iv. 228.) 
—It is possible that the saying referred to by 
Noremac respecting the end of the world, and the 
sexes being in the proportion of seven to one at 
that time, may have arisen from a superstitious 
application of Isaiah iv. 1:—“ And in that te | 
seven women shall take hold of one man,” &c. 
should be thankful to Mr. Sxear or any other 
good authority for a grammatical analysis of—1. 
“ Well is thee,” Ps. cxxviii. 2, P.B. Latimer has 
(Serm. 4, p. 6, King Edward VI.), “ Well is them 
that shall be of that little flock that shall be set om 
the right hand ;” and in another place, “ Which is 
as well a commandment as ‘ non furaberis,’ ‘ Thou 
shalt not steal.’” 2 “ Many one there be that 
say,” Ps. iii. 2. Piers Plowman, pass. ii. 5 : “To 
marry this maydene was many man assembled.” 
The “one” seems to give “many” a distributive 
force—there are many who each say. 

H. F. Wooirycs. 

Coxheath House, Linton, Maidstone. 


I think there can be no doubt that this saying 
is derived from Isaiah iv.’ 1:-- 
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“ And in that day seven women shall take hold of one 
man, saying, ‘ We will eat our own bread and wear our 
own apparel; only let us be called by thy name to take 
away our reproach.’” 
i James T. PRESLEY. 


“Tue Tea Tasie” (5" §. ii. 511; iii. 516.)— 
I have little doubt that the two anonymous 
volumes are parts of a work, which, when com- 
pleted, was published in a large and handsome 
volume, illustrated with good copper-plates, and 
entitled The Social Day, by — Cox, Esq. I have 
once (and but once) seen, and looked through, the 
book, which described the occupations and amuse- 
ments of a party in a wealthy and luxurious 
English country family. 8. , 





Irish SocieTy IN THE StVENTEENTH CENTURY 
(5" S. iii. 467; iv. 72, 152, 190, 233.)—Mr. 
Cocan is right in saying that Charles—who, be- 
sides being a major-general of cavalry, was also a 
baron—de Kavanagh was Commandant of Prague, 
and not John Baptist, as I said. By what at 
school was called poetical licence, I attributed some 
of the deeds of the family to its chief representa- 
tive. My letter, it must be remembered, was an 
argument in favour of the Irish generally, not in 
praise of the Kavanaghs alone, no matter how 
deserving. But Mr. Cocan is entirely mistaken 
in supposing that the title of count was never 
bestowed on this family. John Baptist, Baron of 
Kavanagh—quite possibly Kavanagh of Gridtz— 
was raised to the rank of count by Maria Theresa 
on the 18th of August, 1768 ; and the patent, a 
copy of which is in my possession, enumerates the 
deeds and services of his house. My maternal 
grandfather, some thirty years ago, claimed and 
obtained the title in right of his mother, the title 
going in the female line by special favour ; since 
his death it has not been held, although I person- 
ally possess the right to do so. Mr. Arthur Kava- 
nagh is now undoubtedly the head of the family, 
but he is a descendant of a younger branch to that 
which migrated after the Limerick Convention, 
and whose fidelity to their religion and sovereign 
was well exemplified by their ancient motto, “Mea 
gloria fides,” Beta. 


Wittiam Pewn’s TREATY WITH THE INDIANS 
{5" S. iv. 208.}—There is a fine picture of this 
subject by Benj#fnin West in the State House at 
Philadelphia. Perhaps this is the picture alluded 
to by Mr. Pickrorp. Arruur H. Etwett. 


ArirHMetic or THE ApocaLyPsE (5 §. iii. 26, 
153, 172; iv. 236.)—This branch of arithmetic 
differs mysteriously (as doubtless it ought) from 
common arithmetic. Mr. Buarr states that 666 
in the scale of ten becomes 999 in the scale of 
seven ; it actually becomes 1641. He adds that 
150 equals 2143, thus asserting that an integer 
may be equal to a fraction, which is mathematically 


impossible ; the correct equivatent of 150 is 303. 
Then Mr. Warp manifestly thinks that scalar 
notation can be tested by the rule of three, which 
also is mathematically impossible. Before the 
investigation proceeds into deeper labyrinths of 
difficulty, the apocalyptic arithmeticians should 
read chap. x. of Peter Barlow’s Theory of Numbers. 
Mortimer CoLtins. 
Knowl Hill, Berks. 


Rev. Dr. Georce WALKER (5 §. ii. 247 ; iii. 
56, 193.)—I am indebted to Y. 8. M. for the in- 
formation concerning him. It satisfies me that 
the signatures on the title-page of Bythnert Lyra 
Prophetica, in my possession, are autographs of 
George Walker and his son of the same name. 
Perhaps the same, or some other correspondent, 
could state whether Col. John Michelborne was 
the son, or other near relative, of Thomas Michel- 
borne. I have an old copy of Horace, on the 
title-page of which is written, in very faded ink, 


Owpas MeynAABopve. 8. T 


“THERE WAS AN APE,” &c. (5 §. iv. 149, 218.) 
—Mr. Collins makes a zoological blunder in the 
last two lines :— 

“ Centuries more gave a thumb to his wrist, 
Then he was man and a Positivist.” 
Apes have “thumbs to their wrists.” It is great 
toes to their feet that they want to become men. 
Mippie TEMPLarR. 


“Tue Crry” (5% §. iii, 85, 155, 279, 519.)— 
The little village of Iona is known in Gaelic as 
baile mor (the great town). 

Witii1am Georce Brack. 


Litrtte Lonpon (5* §. iii. 447, 514; iv. 36.)}— 
There is a Little London near Sartfeld, in the 
parish of Kirk Michael, Isle of Man. 

J. Porrer Briscor. 

Nottingham. 


Uppine Steps or Stocks (5 §. iii. 409, 493 ; 
iv. 18.)—There is a set of upping steps, in stone, 
at the churchyard gate of Milton-next-Sitting- 
bourne, in Kent. There is a set of upping steps, 
in stone, opposite the churchyard gate of Overton, 
a hamlet in the valley of the Ouse, in the North 
Riding. Other such steps in Yorkshire might be 
mentioned. In Brittany these steps are not un- 
common, if I remember rightly, at churchyard 
gates. And they are the more necessary there, 
because the Breton women ride astride, and carry 
their babies before them. A. J. M. 


I have generally heard them called horse blocks. 
There used to be one of these stones near the top 
of Shotover Hill, Oxfordshire. The Staffordshire 
Chartists, in the days of Cooper and Capper, used 
to preach sedition from such rostra. An old one, 
of wood, formerly stood in Knightsbridge, in front 
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of a public house near Middle Row, some thirty 
years ago. It had a singular appearance, being 
encrusted with the bad money stopped at the public 
house. I may add that a few years since there 
were many private horse blocks of stone in Eaton 
Place, to assist ladies to mount their horses, but 
they are now removed. 
V. J. Bernnarp Smiru. 
Temple. 


EnGRAvines on Brass (5" §. iii. 148, 336 ; iv. 
37.)—Are not brass and copper sometimes conver- 
tible terms? In England we commonly speak of 
pence and halfpence as “ coppers,” but in Wales, 
in Radnorshire for example, they call the copper 
coinage “ brass.” W. J. Bernuarp Sirs. 

Temple. 


River Luce (5 §. iii. 287, 418 ; iv. 37.)—The 
name of the Luce Water squares with the Val di 
Luce, Savoy ; the Lys rivers, Pas de Calais, W. 
Flanders, and Italy ; the Val Lys, Italy (Aosta) ; 
the Less river, France (Hérault); the Lesse in 
Belgium (Luxemburg) ; the Claise, Indre et Loire. 
The Gael. and Ir. lios (W. llys, Armor. les) is a 
court, palace, fortified place, garden; but these 
river-naimes are rather from Celtic clais, a rivulet, 
or from Jli, a flood, flux, stream ; Gael. lo, water. 

R. S. Cuarnock. 

Paris. 

Pusiic Penance (5" §, ii. 468 ; iii. 154, 277.) 
—The following are from the parish registers of 
Roxby, co. Lincoln :— 

“ Memorandum. 

“ Mich" Kirkby and Dixon Wid. had 2 Bastard Children, 
one in 1725, y* other in 1727, for which they did publick 
Pennance in our P’ish Church.” 

“ Michael Kirkby and Anne Dixson both together did 
ae Pennance in our parish Church, Feb. y* 25", 

72 


7, for Adultery.” 
Married :— 
“‘ Michael Kirkby and Anne ffowler, 9** y* 26,” 1712. 


Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


N. Bartey’s Dictionaries (5 §, i. 448, 514; 
ii. 156, 258, 514; iii. 175, 298, 509.)—The fol- 
lowing are in my possession :— 

“1736. Folio. The second edition with numerous 
additions and improvements. Assisted in the Mathe- 
matical part by G. Gordon, in the Botanical part by P. 
Miller, and in the Etymological, &c., by T. Lediard, 
Gent., Professor of the Modern Languages in Lower 
Germany. London, printed for T. Cox.” 

“1745. 8vo. The eleventh edition with considerable 
improvements. Printed for R. Ware, A. Ward, J. and 
P. Knapton, T. Longman and T. Shewell, R. Hett, C. 
Hitch, J. Hodges, 8. Austen, H. Pemberton, and J. 
Rivington.” 

Joun Parkin. 

Idridgehay, Derby. 


If it is a matter of curiosity for reference, I 
possess the seventh edition of this work :— 








“London: printer (for blotted out) J. and P. K 
ton, D. Midwinter, A. Bettesworth and C. Hitch, 
Pemberton, R. Ware, C. Rivington, F. Clay, J. Batley, 
A. Ward, T. Longman, and R. Hett. mpcoxxxv.” 

The dedication is headed :— 

‘‘Tilustrissimo Frederico Ludovicc, Walliz Principi; 
Principibusque Serenissimis Annxz, Amelie Sophia 
Eleonorz, Elizabethe Caroline; Georgii et Caroline, 
Magne Britanniz, &c., Regis et Reginz, Propagini 
Clarissimz.” 

—which appears to be similar to the fourth edi- 
tion. J. B. P. 
Barbourne, Worcester. 


“To CUT ONE OFF WITH A SHILLING” (3 §, 
i. 245, 477, 517; 5™ S. iii. 444, 513.)—The better 
opinion (in spite of what is said on the subject by 
Mr. Justice Blackstone)seems to be that the doctrine 
of “ reasonable parts ” was never matter of common 
law, but only of special custom. See Mr. Har- 
grave’s note (7) to Co. Litt., 176 b. 

Mrippte TEemPLar. 


WALKING on THE WareER (5" §. iii. 446, 495; 
iv. 17.}—Mr. Buen will find a full account of 
the machinery used for this purpose by a reference 
to the second volume of the Philosophical Recrea- 
tions, by John Badcock, 18mo., Lond. 1823, pp. 206- 
210. The frontispiece to this volume consists of a 
large folded plate illustrating this subject. 

Gaston DE BERNEVAL. 

Philadelphia. 


Tue Roor “ Mix” : “ Mrxnow” (5* §. iii. 321, 
371, 413, 449; iv. 32, 92, 177, 211.)—I must admit 
that no form of minnow, older than those which 
have been, or may have been, affected by the 
French, was known to me, though I had tried to 
find instances, and that Mr. Skear’s quotation of 
mynas as a rendering of a Latin menas proves 
me so far wrong. If [ am not already quite out 
of court, I should like to ask if anything more is 
known of this Latin “menas” (plural, I suppose), 
and to hint that the English word is very sus- 
piciously like the Latin word it glosses—enough 
to raise a suspicion of its being the same word 
borrowed, not translated as is common - glosses. 


WwW. Z 


To Lamm=ro Bear (5* §. iii. 384, 416.)—This 
word was referred to in the last volume as a word 
the very existence of which was doubtful. It has, 
however, been admitted into most dictionaries for 
the last two centuries, though generally speaking 
without any derivation, or at best with a very 
questionable one. Bp. Wilkins, in his Dictionary, 
1668, admits the word, and simply explains it as 
“a cudgelling.” Bailey, in 1731, says, “prob. 
of lamen, Du., to make lame—to smite or beat.” 
But in his Dictionary of Cant Words, 1737, he 
has lamb-pye, “a beating or drubbing.” In the 
absence of any better derivation I would suggest 
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that the word was introduced in 1628, when Dr. 
Lamb, the necromancer, and, as he was called, the 
Duke of Buckingham’s “ devil,” was set upon by 
the multitude in Lothbury, and “so greviously 
mawlled that he died of his basteing.” I do not 
remember to have noticed the word lam or lamm 
used prior to this date. Epwarp Soy. 
Sutton, Surrey. 


TRANSFUSION OF Bioop (5™ §. iii. 427, 496; 
iv. 38.)}—In the “Nouveau Dictionnaire His- 
torique, par L. M. Chaudon et F. A. Delandine, 
Lyon, 1804,” there is an account of Pope Innocent 
VIII.’s last illness, very similar to that of Bruy’s, 
in his Histoire des Papes. It is as follows :-— 

“Tl était tombé en apoplexie deux ans auparavant, et 
il refusa de mettre & exécution le conseil d’un médecin 
juif, qui prétendait le guérir en lui faisant boire le sang 
de trois enfants de dix ans.” 

A curious instance of the transfusion of blood, 
as a remedy for insanity, occurred in the reign of 
Louis XIV. It is mentioned in the “Journal 
d’Olivier Lefévre d’Ormesson,” published in the 
Collection des Documents Inédits sur [ Histoire de 
France. Here it is:— 

“Le Jeudi, 22 Décembre (1667), Mr. de Montmort 
me dit que l'on avait fait l’opération de la tranfusion du 
sang sur Saint-Amand, qui était 4 Mad. de Sévigny et 
qui était tombé pour la troisiéme fois en folie, était 
furieux et courait les rues; que l’on lui avait tiré tout 
son sang et fait entrer celui d'un veau; qu'il avait dormi 
la nuit, ce qu'il n’avait fait depuis six semaines et qu'il 
en espérait un bon succés.” 

MArTHILpE van Eys. 


East-Aneuian Worps (5 §. iii. 166, 316, 356, 
397, 457 ; iv. 36, 76.\—Mr. Sxeat, I think, has 
plainly enough given the derivation of keeler in 
5® §. iii. 397. The word has no more to do with 
the German kiihl than rider has to do with Ger. 
reiter, or holder with halter, and others. Besides, 
the pronunciation of kiihl stands just as far from 
keel as it does from cool. Keeler is us pure an 
English word as cooler, and the verb to keel, which 
is obsolete now, is as true English as to cool. The 
first derives from the A.-S. c’lan, the second from 
ciljan; the first has modified its vowel toe, the 
second has kept the original o. 

_ I should like to know how Hanyipat thinks 
it possible to derive an English verb from a new 
German adjective ; I do not see the possibility. 
Fr. RosenTHat.. 
Strassburg. 


Steerers 1x Cuvrcn (5" §. iii. 266, 414; iv. 
71, 157.)\—I can well remember the time, in the 
early part of this century, perhaps about 1816, 
when the parish church of Kinver, near Stour- 
pridge, was perambulated during the sermon by a 
beadle armed with a long staff, the foot of which 
he kept striking from time to time upon the 
pavement. T. W. Wess. 











Mitton’s “RATHE PRIMROSE” (5® §. iii. 488 ; 

iv. 18, 36, 58.)—The word rathe is allied to 0.G. 

rad, rath, celu, &c. Conf. Wachter, Glossarium. 
R. 8. Cuarnock. 

Paris. 

Musica Revence: “ Huprpras” (5" §. iii. 
325, 393, 456, 519.)—Mr. Sotty, p. 456, declares 
I have almost taken his breath away by assuring 
the readers of “ N. & Q.” that Cooke’s edition of 
the works of Samuel Butler, with its profusion of 
copper-plate illustrations of Hudibras, tended to 
popularize the well-known epic, and Mr. Sotiy 
points out a number of much older editions with 
which the public had been supplied. If I now 
come forward in disputatious mood to defend my 
belief that Cooke’s Hudibras really did put the 
Presbyterian knight en rapport with a far wider 
circle of readers than he could ever have had 
before, I sincerely hope I shall not give offence to 
one who is, no doubt, a true bibliophile. That 
famous bibliomaniac, Dibdin, had a saying that 
the fresh discovery of any very scarce tall copy or 
Elzevir at a bookstall would “take his breath 
away”; but surely my spurious edition of Hudi- 
bras ought not to have had that effect. As to Mr. 
Sotty’s intimation that there were popular 
(people’s ?) editions of Hudibras in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries as well as in the nineteenth, 
I confess I do not see that it could have been so 
in the sense that I used the term “ popular” or 
“people’s” edition. Of course, Hudibras from 
the time of its first appearance onward was the 
most popular of epics, Paradise Lost, perhaps, ex- 
cepted ; but I do not comprehend that the public 
generally in the time of the Commonwealth and 
the Restoration were readers of suca books, or, 
indeed, of any that were costly to purchase, and 
unprocurable at a time when there were no circu- 
lating libraries open to the people. Hudibras was 
originally published in three parts ; the first part 
at the price of half-a-crown, if Samuel Pepys is 
right, who says, in his famous Diary :— 

** Aug. 26 (1662). To the Wardrobe. Hither come 
Mr. Battersby, and we falling into discourse of a new 
beok of drollery in use, called Hudibras, I would needs 
go find it out, and met with it at the Temple. Cost me 
2s. 6d. But when I come to read it, it is so silly an 
abuse of the Presbyter knight going to the warrs that I 
am ashamed of it, and by and by meeting at Mr. Towns- 
end’s at dinner, I sold it to him for 18d.” 

“ Feb. 6 (1663). To a bookseller’s in the Strand, and 

there bought Hudibras again, it being certainly some ill 
humour to be so against that which all the world cries 
up to be the example of wit; for which I am resolved 
once more to read him and see whether I can find it or 
no.” 
“Sept. 28. To Paul's church yard and there looked 
upon the second part of Hudibras, which I buy not but 
borrow to read, to see if it be as good as the first, which 
the world cried so mightily up though it hath not a good 
liking in me, though I had tried but twice or three times 
reading to bring myself to think it witty.” 

“Nov. 10. ToSt Paul’s church yard to my bookseller’s 
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and could not tell whether to lay out my money for 
books of pleasure, as plays, which my nature was most 
earnest in: but at last after seeing Chaucer, Dugdale’s 
History of Paul's, Stow’s London, Gesner, History of 
Trent, besides Shakespeare, Jonson, and Beaumont’s plays 
I at last chose Dr. Fuller’s Worthys, the Cabbala or 
Collections of Letters of State, and Hudibras, 
both parts the book now in greatest fashion for drollery, 
—— I cannot, I confess, see enough where the wit 
ies. 

The last notice in the Diary I have quoted thus 
fully to show what were the books in vogue in 
Pepys’s day, and how Hudibras showed amongst 
them. If, like Sam Pepys, the better classes 
bought books of pleasure, satires, and plays, did 
shopkeepers, tradesmen, and such like, buy books 
that cost half-a-crown upwards each? I think an 
inquiry into the classes of readers or buyers of 
books that existed from the seventeenth to the 
nineteenth century, would be an exceedingly 
interesting one, and edifying in its results. 

But to return to Hudibras, whether it has been 
well illustrated or not by means of engravings 
(which was our starting-point), I may be permitted 
to repeat that I think the poem could not have 
been generally read, after its popularity during the 
Restoration had waned. Dr. Johnson says, in his 
memoir of Butler prefixed to Cooke’s edition (alas 
poor Cooke!) of the Poetical Works of Samuel 
Butler (1803) :— 

‘*The manners being founded upon opinions are 
temporary and local, and therefore become every day 
less intelligible and less striking... . What effect this 
poem had upon the public, whether it shamed imposture 
or reclaimed credulity, is not easily determined. It is 
certain that belief in astrology wore fast away under the 
rod of Hudibras, for cheats can seldom stand long 
against laughter.” 

Dr. Johnson, writing of the editions of his time, 
says :— 

“Samuel Butler died in 1680. After his death were 
\—- three small volumes of his posthumous works : 

know not by whom collected, or by what authority 
ascertained (foot-note, ‘They were collected into one 
and published in 12mo.’), and lately two volumes more 
have been printed by Mr. Thyer of Manchester, indubit- 
ably genuine.” 

Mr. Sotty has noticed this, and many other 
editions of Butler’s poems in his learned letter 
which he honoured me by writing in answer to 
mine. And so I leave the matter, which, however, 
I think is worthy of much more attention, and 
possibly this “reply” may excite it. 

E. H. Matcoum. 


Spurious Orpers (5 §. iii. 442, 495 ; iv. 34, 
73, 111, 229.)—I mentioned ih my last note 
(p. 229) the prudence with which the Scotch Tem- 
plars acted. Unfortunately, prudence and fore- 
sight have seldom been included among the many 
great and good qualities of the Irish. Thus the 
Irish High Knights Templars hastily joined Sir 
Patrick Colquhoun, forgetting that the new 
“order” might ultimately turn out to be “a goose 





club.” Perhaps they were tempted to do so be- 
cause theirs would be no Dublin Castle, no make. 
believe court, but one in which a real prince—the 
heir to the throne-—would hear them address one 
another as “ my Lord Arch-Chancellor,” or “ Emi- 
nent Sir Knight,” &c., and they imagined that 
such titles would thus receive—I do not say en- 
trap—recognition. If so, the heir to the throne 
has shown his good sense by not being present, I 
believe, at “ Convents ” of the order since the day 
he became Grand Master, nearly three years ago, 

The word “Convent” reminds me that I have 
not explained its meaning to the public. As I 
have said, everything Masonic, or which could in 
any way be used in support of the opinion that 
the new order was a Masonic body, was removed. 
The “Grand Conclave” became the “ Convent 
General”; “Encampments” became “ Precep- 
tories”; “Commanders” became “ Preceptors,” 
The composition of the Grand Conclave— which 
was in the Masonic Order of the Temple a faithful 
copy of that of the Grand Lodge of Freemasons— 
was entirely altered; and, the more closely to 
identify “The Order of the Temple” with State 
orders of knighthood, two new classes of knight- 
hood in it were instituted, that of Commander and 
that of Grand Cross, to be bestowed upon those 
who deserved well of the order. 

The insignia of the new grades are directed by 
the statutes of the order to be worn round the 
neck in the case of a commander, and from the 
shoulder by a broad black silk ribbon with a gold 
fringe in the case of a grand cross. 
grade, too, a special star was invented. It is 
indeed, a remarkable invention ; but, among all 
those of the different grades, perhaps that of the 
first and second aides-de-camp is the most so. It 
consists of an oval, in the middle of which are two 
swords crossed, and where they cross are the three 
feathers of the Prince of Wales issuing from a 
coronet, ornamented with small crosses, approach- 
ing in shape very nearly to the badge of the real 
Red Cross societies. Round the margin is the 
motto, “Ich Dien.” I, for one, should like to 
know by whose authority this badge was made, 
and if it has been worn. A “ Ring of Profession” 
is also provided for showing the red cross—which 
I have spoken of as being so similar to that of the 
real Red Cross societies—on a white ground, and 
it bears also the letters V. D. S. A. ‘ 

And here I may observe that, although it is 
nowhere expressly stated what profession is repre- 
sented by the ring, it may be concluded to bea 
belief in the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, alluded 
to in the obligations detailed in the statutes, m 
which is an official provision for a profession of 
“The Doctrine of the Holy Trinity.” This would 
at once, and without further evidence, sever this 
order, in the public mind, from Masonic bodies; 
for it is generally understood that Masonry 
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admits into its broad bosom all creeds, and, con- 
sequently, recognizes only one great First Cause, 
the Great Architect of the Universe. 

I will conclude by relating a very curious cir- 
cumstance. On a recent occasion it was desired 
to attach more firmly a gentleman whose allegiance 
to the new order was doubtful. He was informed 
that His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
“had bestowed on him the cross of commander for 
his services.” But the Temple is unlucky in its 
choice of subjects for experiment. The recipient 
of the letter, recollecting a previous use of H.R.H.’s 
name, was impressed with the conviction that the 
Prince of Wales was totally ignorant of the matter ; 
and he replied to Sir Patrick Colquhoun by 
refusing the cross, observing, at the same time, 
that his services, with regard to the new order, 
had hardly been such as to admit of recognition by 
the order. He might fairly have added, that he 
had already won the Red Cross in a very different 
service—the cause of suffering humanity. 

Rautpn N. James. 

Ashford, Kent. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

An Elementary Grammar, with Full Syllabary 
and Progressive Reading Book, of the Assyrian 
Language, in the Cuneiform Type. By Rev. 
A. H. Sayce, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. (Bagster & Sons.) 

Tue omniscient Karl Baedeker, in his well-known 

series of Tourists’ Handbooks, alluding to some As- 
rian cuneiform inscriptions at the Louvre, says 

that they have “hitherto defied the efforts of 
scholars to interpret their meaning.” So stands it 
in the very latest edition of his Guide to Paris, 
which, however, was no doubt in the press before 
the publication of Mr. Sayce’s work. It is to be 
hoped, for the credit of our small but devoted 
band of Assyriologists, that due notice will be 
taken of their labours in Baedeker’s next Paris 
issue, as well as in the “ British Tourist’s Bible,” 
as some have called the famous Continental Guides 
of Mr. Murray. If careful editing, painstaking 
explanation of difficulties, and a scholarly account 
of the relations between the Babylonian cuneiform 
and its Accadian phonographic predecessor, could 
win numbers to the study of a language associated 
with one of the earliest civilizations of which re- 
cord remains, Mr. Sayce’s book ought to produce 
that effect. But we do not think its author should 
feel that his labours have been wasted, even if he 
does not find the numbers of the Assyrian classes, 
set on foot by the Society of Biblical Archeology, 
mereased materially by his publication. Mr. 

Sayce has written for the few, but the value of his 

labour of love is not lessened thereby ; rather is 

it, to our thinking, increased by that fact. Ina 





busy practical country, and in an age teeming with 
commercial enterprise and mechanical invention, 
it is a relief to step aside for a moment and lift 
the veil of a storied past, which once was an 
active present, ere the history of our own island- 
home had commenced. 
Mr. Sayce has won for himself a name among 
eS while yet young ; we may, therefore, 
ope for further valuable treatises from his pen in 
that branch of philological science of which he has 
made a specialty, besides his present masterly 
analysis of Assyrian Grammar. 


Ye Parish of Camerwell. A Brief Account of the Parish 
of Camberwell, its History and Antiquities. By Wm. 
Harnett Blanch. (Allen.) 

To about five hundred pages of text are added upwards 

of fifty of index; the parish of Camberwell, therefore, 

has a measure of notice that has not fallen to the lot of 
many suburban districts. Mr. Blanch’s zeal has been 
most praiseworthy. If he has omitted anything it is 
beyond such testing as we could apply, for his book has 
answered all our inquiries. Moreover, it is profusely 
illustrated, especially with views of quaint old houses, 
nooks and corners which are no longer to be found. Of 
these we wish he had given us more, for there is little 
interest aroused by the views of modern dwelling houses. 

The old inns, the old farm buildings, the ancient man- 

sions, these, with the histories of the sayings and doings 

therein, form the amusing part of a volume which also 
bristles with parochial statistics for those whose taste 
lies in that direction. 


Tue Benepictines (260, ante.\—Senex writes, with 
regard to the hemina, or measure of wine allowed to the 
sick monks:—“‘In my student days, reading Plautus, 
I was taught to account the hemina=three-quarters of a 
pint. Referring to my well-preserved lexicon of those 
days, by the Rev. Wm. Young (the editor of Ainsworth’s 
Dictionary), I find this teaching confirmed. ‘ Hemina, 
j., half a sextary; being three-quarters of a pint.’ 
Opening Yonge’s Phraseological English-Latin Dic- 
tionary, for the Use of Eton, Winchester, Harrow, and 
Rugby Schools, and King's College, London, 1 find, 
‘ Hemina, @, f., a small measure,’ which is as enlightening 
as the description of a missile, ‘as big as a jump of 
chalk.’ I turn to Rich’s Dictionary of Roman An- 
tiquities (1873), where it is written, oy Ming a@ measure 
of capacity, containing half a sextarius.’ I go on to 
sextarius, which is explained as ‘a Roman measure both 
for liquids and dry things containing a sixth part of the 
congius, and the fourth part of the modius.’ To congius I 
then address myself, and am ‘brought up’ with this 
delicious solution of the whole matter in dispute :— 
‘Congius. A Roman liquid measure, containing six 
sextarii or twelve hemine.’ Asa last resource I consult 
8.v. ‘ Modius,’ of which the sextarius has been described 
as the fourth part, and I am made wise after this 
fashion :—‘ Modius. The principal dry measure of the 
Romans, containing sixteen seziarii.’ Thus we know not 
whether the hemina was a pint, j of a pint, or a 4 pint. 
We do know one thing from Persius (i. 130), that what- 
ever its capacity, it was falsified. 

* Quod honore supinus 
Fregerit heminas Areti Adilis iniquas.’ 
Probably the ‘annoyance jury’ found that the } pint 
held 4 les# than it professed to do.” 


“Sr. Ann’s Tune.”—A singular and interesting dis- 
covery has (the Leeds Mercury says) been accidentally 
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made with respect to this well-known hymn tune, which 
has been treated by Bach, Macfarren, and other less 
noted musicians, as a fugal subject. Hitherto it has 
been almost invariably attributed to Dr. Croft. In the 
Yorkshire Exhibition, however, there may now be seen 
an octavo book, in which the tune is called “ Leeds 
Tune,” by Mr. Denby. This book belongs to Mr. 
Thomas S. Turner, Master of St. Philip's Schools, Leeds. 
It was “licensed Feb. 14th, 1687-8,” and printed by Jno. 
White, sen., of York, for Abm. Barber, Bookseller, of 
Wakefield, who also revised and corrected it. The 
music notes are of the old lozenge shape, with the canto 
fermo (or air) in the tenor. This discovery (for so we 
conceive it to be) is most interesting to musical people 
generally, and to this district in particular, as the pro- 
bability is that “Mr. Denby,” the composer of a hymn 
tune admittedly one of the finest we possess, was a West 
Riding if not a Leeds man. Dr. Croft was born in 1677, 
and was therefore only ten years old when this book was 
published. 

Lesstno’s “ Mrinya von BarnnuEtm ” (5* 8. iv. 260.)— 
Mr. F. Norcate writes :—* The translation mentioned 
by W. Taylor as having been made by Mr. Robert (not 
Richard) Harvey is doubtless the one referred to by 
Prof. Buchheim under the title of The School for 
Honour ; or, the Chance of War, which was published 
in 1799, and the title ‘Love and Honour’ an oversight 
on the part of Taylor. This was not the first English 
translation of the Minna, one having already appeared 
under the title of The Baroness of Bruchsal; or, the 
Disbanded Officer. It was noticed in the Monthly 
Review ; I am not quite certain as to the year, but it was 
before 1799.” 

AUTHORS AND Quotations WanTED.— 

*“ Quod fuit esse quod est, quod non fuit esse quod esse, 
Esse quod est non esse, quod est non esse erit esse.” 
There is a “‘ various reading” of the last six words, 
*““quod est non est erit esse,” but I believe that given 
above is the true reading. G. J. Cooper. 
“Who would be mighty, who would climb to power, 

Tf still so dark the statesman’s closing hour! 

See Wolsey dying ‘mid the wrecks of pride, 

See the stabbed Villiers and the banished Hyde,” &c. 

IGNoRAMUs. 
“What tho’ I am a London dame, 
And lofty looks I bear.” 
The song commencing thus appeared in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine in 1733. 
Manchester. 
“ Too wise to err, too good to be unkind.” 
T. W. Wess. 

As a heading to a chapter in Jeaffreson’s Live /t Down, 

I have recently found these lines :— 
“‘ The voice which I did more esteem 
Than music in her sweetest key; 
Those.eyes which unto me did seem 
More comfortable than the day ; 
These now by me as they have been 
Shall never more be heard or seen.” 
Henry Cromrz, R.A. 


V. 8. 


Woodville House, Isle of Man. 
“ Do anything but love ! 
Or, if thou lovest and art a woman, 
Keep thy love concealed from him whom thou dost 
worship. 
Flit like a bird before him, but be not won, 
Lest like that bird when caught and caged * 
Thou be left to pine neglected, and perish in forget- 


fulness.” 
A. G. D. 





“ A reverend Sire among them came, 
Who preagh’d Conversion and Repentance.” 
Quivis, 
“ ForM, FORM, RIFLEMEN, FoRM” (5% 8, iv. 128), com 
be found at the end of the cheap American edition of 
Mr. Tennyson’s poems, published by H r Bro 
New York. J. Branper Martruews, 
Lotos Club, New York. 
“A STRONG MAN STRUGGLING WITH ADVERSITY,” &@ 
(5" S. i. 387.)—According to the Spectator (No. 375) the 
author is Seneca. Witu1amM Groree Brack, 





AMotices to Correspondents. 


Susvreanvs.—Count Beugnot, in his autobiogra 
ascribes to Louis XVIII. the merit of having first 
that “punctuality is the politeness of kings.” It hag 
been ascribed to George III., but, for the moment, we 
cannot remember where or by whom. We should be 
glad to have its originality traced. 

“Kew Roap.”—No royal charter is necessary for thé 
purpose you name. A hood now-a-days does not neces 
sarily imply that its wearer possesses a degree in Arts or 
the other Faculties. Hoods are now conferred by thee 
logical colleges which have not the power of granting 
degrees. 

ALBA,— 

“Le premier qui fut roi fut un soldat heureux ; 

Qui sert bien son pays n’a pas besoin d’aieux.” 
These are two of the best remembered lines in Voltaire’s 
Mérope. 

Morro For THE FrrePLAcE or A DrxinG-RooM.— 

“As you sit by my fire yourself for to warm, 

Take heed that y" tongue d‘ y" neighb‘ no harm,” 

Mas. J. H. Buoy. 
Asa motto for a fireplace, perhaps Zeta, if he dogs) 
not object to Latin, may accept this:— 
“ Focus est centrum amoris ”; 
or it can be Englished thus :— 
“The hearth is the heart’s focus.” 
A. Ward, 

Suggested by my father for a parsonage in Mom 
mouthshire—“ Bread and Peace.” T. W. Wess. 

M. T.—There was, and there probably is, a tradition 
among the common people of Rome that the Cardinals 
die by threes, the deaths following near upon each other, 

A Reaper or “N, & Q.” asks :—“ Who is the publisher 
of Mr. Roach Smith’s Antiquities of London and other 
works? My bookseller cannot learn.” 

Francesca asks :—‘In what edition of Longfellow’s 
Works is there a poem called ‘ Lady Wentworth’?” 

H. W. 8. cannot have verified the quotation. It is not 
in Bloomfield. 

W. F.—Letter and carte received, with thanks. 

Drpgrot.—In our next number. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor ”—Adverti ts and Busi Letters to “ The 
Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name sed 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
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